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¥ The frenzied exhibitions 

of loyalty by Australian 
crowds during the Queen's 
visit have shown not. only 
that the flood of feeling for 
the Crown flows stronger than 
ever in the Dominions but 
that it whirls Her Majesty 
along such a battering course 
that it constantly threatens 
to engulf her. At the end of 
her Canadian tour, she was 
bone-weary and badly in need 
of a long rest. The same 
thing is happening to her 
again. 

The source of the trouble. 
of course, is the infrequency 
-of her visits to her subjects 
outside Britain. People who 
fear that they will get only 
one chance to see and cheer 
the Queen are naturally going 
to make a tremendous event 
of it: every community de- 
mands that it be included in 
the tour, and every official 
wants to get into the act. 
It would be strange if it 
were otherwise. 

The answer is for the Queen 
and her household to spend 
less time in Britain and more 
in her other countries. There 
would still be exuberant dem- 
onstrations of loyalty when- 
ever she appeared, but the 
pressure of moving from one 
multitude to another. on a 
time schedule would be _ re- 
lieved. She could get to know Re 

THERESA GRAY: Power in the velvet voice (Page 4) 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
her people in a more leisurely way 
aod they in turn would be bound even 
nore strongly by a sense of unity with 
tre Crown because of the sustained 
kiowledge of her presence within 
their borders. Moreover, her children 
would grow up with an understanding 
o the Empire and Commonwealth 
they can never get from books and 
tu. Ors. 

Her Majesty could well spend, say. 
niie months out of each year away 
from Britain; not only would the 
Commonwealth benefit, but the Queen 
herself would be a healthier, happier 
person, not forced to endure the 
“snattering deep fatigue” that reporters 
could see Surdening her small frame 
halfway through the Australian tour. 


indisciplined Phantoms 


B GHOSfs, it seems, are a_ pretty 
inconsiderate lot. George Nugent 
I\rrell, an Englishman who describes 
uimself as a ghost researcher, has 

ind, after lengthy and careful 
study, that ghosts do not appear when 
people are expecting them; they shun 
uman beings who fear their visita- 
tons or who are eager for them to 
ike an but usually 

st in upon persons “engaged in 


appearance, 


ordinary Occupations or lying in bed”. 
In other words, they pop in like un- 
sunted guests when they're not ex- 
pected; possibly they became ghosts 

the first place by arriving at in- 
)pportune moments. They are, too, 
lacking in patriotism. No 
self-respecting ancestral home — in 
England is without its own special 

intom, and this is part of the old- 
world charm that induces foreigners 

buy English real estate; but the 


obviously 


chasers want well-behaved ghosts 
who will be obliging to interested 
sts, Not capricious ones who just 


‘t give a damn about their hosts. 


Wholesale Business 


WE VISITED the Canadian Fruit 
“Wholesalers when they held their 
29h annual convention in Toronto 
the other day and found them a very 
py crowd indeed. The weather 

Was bad, there were some pretty 
gkeomy speeches being made in Par- 
rent, and Orphan Annie was in a 
of trouble again, but there was 

i oleasant air of joviality about the 
Sheraton Room of the King Edward 


Hc el, where the Wholesalers were in 
session. 

We have a happy and successful 
Sti of business,” Wilfred Sinclair 


Cliney, who had just been elected 
pre dent of the Association, told us 
oy way of explanation. “There is a 
ple utul supply of produce, prices 
ire reasonable and demand is high. | 
see no reason for any real change. 
The was a bit of a drop in the 
Wholesaling of fruit and vegetables 
In \Jecember—in total national vol- 
um., that is—but it was just a nor- 
mal Muctuation. It hasn't always been 
ike this, of course. In my early days 
n tie business, we sold very little fruit 
Nn ihe winter, and then in summer 
the's was a constant race against the 
Weviher to get produce 10 the stores 
N sood condition. Over the years, the 
rowers and retailers have improved 
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their methods, and so have we. Now 
produce is brought to the family table 
in really top condition throughout the 
year. The result is that there has been 
an upward trend in sales in spite of 
increased competition from canned 
and frozen products, and this should 
continue as more people follow the 
advice of health authorities and eat 
more fresh fruit and vegetables.” 
We sought more information about 
“the early days”. “When I got back to 
Halifax after service with the Royal 
Flying Corps in World War I,” ‘he 
said, “I could not get down again to 
serious study of law—I had started 
that before I enlisted—and I got a 
job as a clerk with the local firm of 
Nickerson and Crease, wholesalers. 
I’m still there and have been presi- 
dent of it for the past ten years. Our 
operations cover 250 accounts in Hal- 
ifax and the western part of Nova 


9 5) 


Scotia. My son Reginald—he’s 22 





cent flight of a Russian first secretary 
(a Beria man) from the dour confines 
of the Soviet Union’s offices in Tokyo 
to the eager and profitable embrace 
of American Intelligence officers in 
that country. Details of the flight, the 
newspaper report said, were provided 
by a Source; some questions were 
asked, and “the Source smiled and 
answered. It’s refreshing to find 
just a plain, simple Source, even 
though we will be haunted the rest of 
our days by a verse that now ends 
with the line, “The inscrutable smile 
of the Source”. 


For the Gannets 


bof A NEWS RELEASE from the Post 
Office Department (Public Rela- 
tions Division) informs us that the 
Hon. Alcide Coté, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, has announced that his Depart- 
ment “will issue on the Ist April, 


W.S. CLUNEY: A happy state of business. 


is studying law now, so there'll be 
a lawyer in the family after all. 
“Yes, there’s been a tremendous 
improvement since those early days, 
but there’s room for a lot more. Did 
you know that our consumption of 
fresh fruits and vegetables is still be- 
low the level considered necessary for 
good health? And that Canadians eat 
fewer salads than Americans?” 
Before we left, we promised to 
give sober thought to these disturbing 


questions. 


{ Smiling Source 


$5 WITH CHARMING simplicity, Jap- 
anese newspapermen apparently 
refuse to embellish their anonymous 
informants with any such imposing 
adjectives as “authoritative” or “well- 
informed.” A reader in Tokyo has 
sent us a Japanese account of the re- 


1954, four aew design 
stamps,” one of which is considered 
specially suitable for airmail. “A 15- 
cent black stamp will illustrate a gan- 
net in flight against a night sky,” the 
release savs. “The gannet was selected 
as an appropriate symbol for the 15- 


postage 


cent stamp which is used extensively 
for airmail.” 

Why the gannet, a close relation of 
the booby and a pretty naive bird, as 
an appropriate symbol for Mr. Cote’s 
swift couriers of the air? There may 
be all sorts of ornithological answers 
(though none, we trust, based on the 
bird’s apparent weakness for diving 
from a great height and destroving 
itself on a fisherman's lure), but it is 
just possible that the gannet was the 
end result of a thought-process that 
started with recollection of the friend- 
ly contempt that some Ministers show, 
from time to time, towards the mem- 


bers of Parliament who sit outside the 
select, sacred circle of the Cabinet 
he possibility occurred to us as we 
read the release, because a few days 
earlier Mr. Coté himself had given a 
demonstration of this ministerial state 
of mind. The Postmaster-General re- 
membered, when prodded by a CCI 
member, Stanley Knowles, that the 
mailing rates for postcards as well as 
for letters were to be increased. He 
would have let Parliament know about 
it earlier but had lacked the chance to 
do so, he explained. But the excuse 
was just as shoddy as the failure to 
give Parliament the full details of the 
postal changes; the debate on the bill 
to increase the rates was a long one, 


affording Mr. Coté every opportunity , 


to provide his fellow members with 


complete information. That he failed, 


to do so was blatant discourtesy and 
another example of a Minister being 
forgetful of his duty to keep Parlia- 
ment properly informed. We can only 
assume that the responsibility of keep- 
ing the members posted on whi 
Government intends to do is, in 
opinion of the Postmaster - Gen¢ 
something for the gannets 


Public Convenience 


4 WEDGED INTO a street car the 
other night we listened with in- 
terest to a conversation which went 
on a few inches away from our right 
ear. “There won't be any washrooms 
in the new subway stations,” one wo- 
man was saying. “There should be.” 
a second replied. “No,” said the first, 
“because you know what happens in 
washrooms.” We thought we did but 
eavesdropped anyway. “Murders is 
what happens, that’s what. It happens 
all the time in subway washrooms.’ 
We got off at the next stop and 
rushed to get in touch with the To 
ronto Transportation Commission; we 
learnt, to our relief, that there would 
be washrooms at each station, but 
only one, at the terminal, will be 
public. Which seems fair enough; if 
murderers want to use the wash- 
rooms, they should pay for the 
privilege. 


Drunken Drivers 


¥ THERE WAS a time when property 
rights were considered to be 
much more important than human 
life, and relics of that barbaric atti- 
tude remain in the law even today 
Just a couple of weeks ago, for ex- 
ample, a man was sentenced in 
Montreal to several years in prison 
because he had stolen a car; a day 
or two earlier, in Toronto, a motorist 
described by Crown Counsel as “a 
menace on the highways” was given 
six months in jail and forbidden to 
drive for three vears after being 


found guilty of drunken driving—his 


third conviction on the same charge 
Theft of a car is a crime, cer 
tainly, but not, in our opinion, as 


dangerous a crime as driving a cal 


drunk. Just how 
the automobile can be ts 


high- 


while deadly a 


weapon 
demonstrated every day on the his 
wavs of the nation; the gravevards 
and hospitals are full of the dead 
and the injured 


is put in the hands of a man _ be- 


When this weapon 


fuddled with drink, the scene is set 
for murder; the brutal truth is that 
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i man who gets himself drunk and 
then tries to drive a high-powered 
vehicle deliberately makes himselt 

potential murderer. If he gets to his 
‘stination without killing himself o1 


} ' » |} ' y 
somebody else. it is nothing but good 


k 
+ l rm } 
\ term of a Week or two in jal 


i first offence is wholly inadequate 


Ss a punishment for so serious a 
crime. The offence cannot be de- 
scribed as a sudden vielding to 

fleeting temptation; it is much too 


deliberate an act for that. And if it 


s repeated. surely the offender for- 


teits the right to drive a car tor a fal 
ger time than a tew months o1 
ears. When the crime is repeated 
e times, the guilty person has 
ed bevond doubt that he cannot 
« sted at anv time to be in charge 
vehicle: the prohibition should 

st tor the rest of his lite 


Disposal Problem 


X WE RESPECTFULLY draw to the 
ttention of university officials in 








Canada the very sensible action taken 
w Texas A and M Coll Which has 
iced that it now requires all full- 

me emplovees to carry enough insul 
ce to pa\ yy their burial. “because 
gives the college a bad name when 
yne of its professors dies and can't be 
yuried \ campus littered with the 
remains of defunct professors would 
not do at all; il Ww yuld soon become 


i subject for distasteful comment even 








se places where it is often diffi 
C o distinguish the dead from the 
ving. There s been no mention vet 
this problem in Canada. possibly 
yvecause Ol professor-population — 1s 
sn our disposal methods ade 
e. but it’s something to keep in 

1d vr ) t 


Vamba’s Dauchter 


bo ETHEL WATERS, Who has done 
just about everything in the 


heatre, had just finished her TV per 


formance in) Truman Cay 
Grass Hart tor General 





Theatre whet we talked with = her, 
nd we tound that she was giving her 
career some very serious thought 
I have given recitals, uppe ired if 
vaudeville and done radio and tele 
ision work of various kinds during 
the pas fcw Ve Ss she said, but | 
wonder if I’ve been plaving too many 
straig s The original Ethel 
Waters Was a singing entertainer, but 
now there’s a modern audience that 
h Smeo Sa Character actress 
She settled her ample figure more 
com. iDi\ I started as a cabaret 
ver 37 vears avo she said I made 
debut on Broadway in Africana in 
927 and since then I’ve developed 
nto the Jac! yr ois it) Jill?—of all 
rades of show business. I played my 
st straight role in Mamba’s Daugl 
, 139 Then there was Cahin 
SA ind, after the musical Blu 
Holida there was another serious 


irt in The Member of the Wedding 


and that went on and on, with a 


two-year run in New York, a long 
tour and a film version. Yes, maybe 
it’s time to do less acting and more 
singing. I'm going back to New York 
now, and I expect two offers when 
I get there, one for a straight role and 
one that will give me a chance to sing. 
Maybe I can handle both, but I'll give 
the singing first chance. I don’t want 
to lose that original personality—I’m 
an entertainer and | want to keep on 
being me.” 

We assured her she had been highly 
successful to date. “L suppose so,” she 
said. “But take television what | 
enjoy most about TV is watching it 
It enables me to meet old triends and 
to see some of the movies I missed. 
I'm glad | can work in television, of 
course, because it’s a great and won- 
dertul medium of entertainment, but 
there’s a rush and remoteness to con- 
end with. and in a direct transmission 
there is the extra worry about the 


smallest details of speech and move- 


ferent district but the school remained 
in the old area and the pupils were 
brought trom their new homes by bus. 
They spoke of themselves as having 
been “cleared”, and going to school in 
the morning was “slumming”. 

Words like slum have shifting con- 
notations which are determined as 
much by the heart as by the head. Mr. 
Henry obviously is sincere in his dis- 
like of the term “slum clearance”, 
but it would be much more to the 
point to leave the words and try to 
delete the conditions that make them 


necessary. 


The Thoroughbreds 


i THE TEAR-FILLED reports being 
turned in by American tennis 
players about their experiences with 
Australian crowds are a reminder to 
the followers of spectator sports that 
the North American tennis star Is a 


Very special sort ot performer whose 





ETHEL WATERS: Happier on the stage. 


ment There is nothing wrong with 
trving for perfection, but I feel hap- 
pier on the stage of a theatre where 
I can be myself at my own pace, and 
ind out from the audience just how 


I'm doing.” 
By Any Other Name 


3 WHEN IS a slum not a slum? 
a When it is an area to be cleared 
or new housing, if we are to follow 
the reasoning of Charles Henry, the 
Liberal member ot Parliament. tor 
Toronto Rosedale, who has objected 


to a film deal 


ing with the razing of a 
Toronto slum as “deeply offensive to 
the human dignity otf many Cana- 
dians’. and who has suggested that the 
words “slum clearance” be taken out 
of the Government's housing legisla- 
tion. It’s a pretty idea, but untor- 
tunately, changing the name of some- 
thing does not change its nature 
Some vears ago we talked with a 
teacher from Glasgow, who had been 
working in an area where slum clear- 
ince was under way. The families had 
been moved to new dwellings in a dif- 


delicate sensibilities are quickly hurt 
and whose concentration is easily dis- 
turbed by the untutored comments of 
the rough-minded masses permitted 
to watch his displays of skill and 
grace. His is the game of kings and 
exclusive clubs, the playing field his 
court 

Not tor him the uninhibited ap- 
plause or condemnation of a raucous 
mob, because noise upsets the fine 
adjustment between his mind and his 
muscle—an adjustment so much more 
precise than that of such unlettered 
clods as baseball or hockey players. 
The pitcher who has the bases loaded 
and a full count on the batter is, of 
course, insensitive enough to dis- 
regard the torrent of noise swirling 
about him, just as the goal-keeper 
can ignore the brassy invective hurled 
his way after some shifty forward has 
made him look foolish. These are 
the stolid work-horses of sport, the 
plodders whose tough hides have be- 
come hardened to the lash. The 
ranking tennis player, however, is a 
thoroughbred, full of temperament, 
sulks and skittishness. 





Cover Girl 


6 WE DO NOT know what was in tl 
S mind of Rudolph Bing, gener 


manager of the Metropolitan Oper ; 


Company, as he sat through the pe 
formance of The Consul by the Roy 
Conservatory Opera Company in i 
ronto a week ago Saturday, but w 
would hazard a bet that he made 


mental note to remember the name 


the girl who sang the soprano role 


the Gian-Carlo Menotti work. The 


singer, Theresa Gray, not only has 
considerable talent for acting and 4 
voice which has been described hy 
critics as “powerful yet velvety.” but 
she is, in the classic term, quite a dis 

Miss Gray and The Consul are old 
friends by this time. She sang the r 
in last vear’s Opera Festival in 1 
ronto and repeated it on televisio 
this week she will do it again 
Hamilton and London, Ontario, as the 
Company makes its first brief tour, 
She was born and brought up in Ty 
ronto, but recently she has spent 
considerable amount of time in the 
United States. After studying at the 
Royal Conservatory, and winning 
numerous awards tor her singing, she 
went on to the Juilliard School in New 
York, became an active member ot 
two opera groups there and late 
toured tor ten weeks in the U.S 
with the “Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Nights” Company. During the past 
year, she has returned to Toronto for 
engagements with the Promenade 
Symphony and the Toronto Sym- 
phony 


Inquiring further into her activities 
we learnt that she is 5 feet 8!2 inches 
tall, Was a competitive swimmer a few 
years ago, likes to go bowling, is 
good cook and makes all her ow 


clothes 


Vovies in the Round 


% AS SOON aus someone got the idea 
of showing motion pictures « 

bigger screens, it became inevitable 
that the process thus started had 
go on until expansion was impossib 
until the creeping edges of the scre 
met and audiences became islands 
an ocean of stereophonic, three- 
mensional make-believe. Now that ¢ 
is in sight; Professor Joseph Cohen. 
the University of Illinois, reports 

has invented a motion picture ser¢ 
which will permit an audience to 
in a circular theatre and be complet 
surrounded by the picture. 


Professor Cohen, however, seems 
be the cautious, conservative type 
inventor. He sees a practical use 
only the half-circle picture, becavse 
“no one really would be interested 
a picture behind himself”. We can 
agree. There are many attractive ! 
tures to the full-circle treatment 
might be possible, for example. \ 
show the beginning, middle and cid 
of a film all at the same time on 
ferent parts of the screen, thus saying 
audiences an enormous amount 
time in the course of a year. O 
one disadvantage is apparent at s 
time: the possibility of horse-op.'4 


fans decapitating themselves in 
out efforts to follow the hero’s pu! 
of the villain through the full 


degrees 
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activities 
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mer a few 
ling. is SELF-PORTRAIT BY WILLIAM HOGARTH REMBRANDT PORTRAYED HIMSELF IN MANY MOODS 
her ow yince painting began, artists have inscribed their autobiographies on canvas Rembrandt (1606-1669) did more self-portraits than any other great artist 
the form of self-portraits. After many centuries, we can still see them as Through these, we can trace the rise and fall of his career. In his early por- 
saw themselves. Satirist William Hogarth (1697-1764) considered traits, we see him as a self-confident, celebrated citizen garbed in princely 
nting “a public utility” and preferred to call himself “an author of mor- costume. In his last, impoverished vears, he faithfully drew a countenance 
alities rather than an artist’. chiselled by wisdom and experience 
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FLEMISH PETER PAUL RUBENS HOLLANDER VINCENT VAN GOGH 


plomat, courtier and knight, Rubens (1577- Vivid contrast to Rubens is the face of Van 
Gogh (1853-1890). Son of a poor pastor, he 
ot his 


40) was the most successful painter in his- 
v. He directed a vast studio of pupils and was scorned and hungry during most 
laborators. More than 2,000 works bear his brief life. Intense and elemental, a coarse in- 


name. This portrait reflects his success. tegrity marks all of his tormented art. 
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Soviet Regime Faced 


With Farm Crisis 





by WILLSON WOODSIDE 


@ FROM all indications the Soviet 
© countrvside will be filled this 
ving with the greatest hurly-burly 
ice Collectivization, — twenty - odd 
Happily, there is no sign 
the bloodshed and brutality of 
it terrible time are to be repeated. 
If any heads are to roll this time, it 
vill be those of “inveterate bureau- 
crats.” denounced the other day by 
he Minister of Agriculture for not 
being able to learn that paper work 
nd “unnecessary fuss about meet- 
gs” must be drastically reduced and 
freed for work. 
What is happening is that the new 
Soviet administration is setting out to 
to make the collective and state 
farm system really produce what it 
uught” to, after all the vast effort of 
nechanization and all the organiza- 
tion and reorganization that have gone 
oO it for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
Krushchev, it will be recalled. 
ide sweeping admissions last Sep- 
ber that there were fewer edits 
iy than before the Revolution and 
1v millions fewer than before col- 
tivization, in 1928. What this 
ins in reduced meat and milk sup- 
es for a vastly increased city popu- 
ion can readily be imagined. Take 
Siberia, for example: despite a huge 
IX of population that region pro- 
ces less butter today than it did be- 
tore the First World War. 
Before the Second World War al- 
st every peasant household had its 
own cow, but now only every other 
sant family owns one. And though 
Krushchev didn’t seem so concerned 
with the grain supply, it is generally 
epted by students of Soviet agricul- 
that with all its mechanization it 
never produced more per head of 
ulation than did the peasant farm- 
of pre-Revolutionary days. 
\rushchev could not have fore- 
in launching what was clearly 
nded to be a great new offensive 
ncrease farm output, that almost 
ire the last echo of his words had 
away on the endless steppes, the 
siation would be drastically worse. 
|, early winter storms killed cattle 
roves, snowed-under grain and 
ier crops, and froze a large part of 
potato and vegetable crop in the 
ground. By November an emergency 
conference of rural party secretaries 
ai farm paper editors was called i 
the Kremlin, and it has been suc- 
ceeded by one farm conference after 
another the entire winter, of collective 
‘arm Managers, state farm managers 
and machine tractor station officials. 
At this last, in mid-February, almost 


ears ago. 


p -ople 
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the entire Politburo was in attendance 


and the full scope of ile new fa 
offensive was revealed 


Their plan for making the Soviet 


countryside really produce at last is tc 


be based on a great stren yeeene ot 


Cai 


the machine tractor static There 
are 9000 of these in the U SSR. with 
108,000 tractor brigades and over 


one million tractors.) In recent weeks 


21,414 engineers and technicia 





been pulled out of ny and sent 


down as chief engineers 
heads of the 
others who have had _ agricultura 
school training have 


WOrKSDOT 


been collared. 
cosier city jobs or in the 
bureaucracy of the Ministry 
culture. and shipped to the 
the collective and state 

It seems that the 
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CAN’T KEEP THEM DOWN ON THE FARM Krushe hev, looking over 


the farm situation, admits that, of 350,000 Soviet farm school graduates only 


18,500 have stayed on collective 


tions. Another 87 

the rest are 
these “agronomists and zootechni- 
cians” have been made available by 


simply closing down all the county 
offices of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
This Ministry has taken a terrific lac- 
ing in all the farm conferences for its 
failures and above all for the paper 
work it has built up. enteiee has 
revealed that the average collective 
farm management had to submit over 
10,000 statistical items last year, eight 
times as many as before the war. 
There was an inkling as to who was 
collecting and filing and compiling 
these statistics in the further revelation 
that of 350,000 agricultural college 





COCMF: 


and 50,004 in machine tractor Sta- 


.000 are doing paper ai in the Ministry of Agricultur 


nted tor 





dreds of s 10s of meen Wes u 
combine-tractor drivers for 1954. The 
main mn now is to equip the schools 
with the necessarv machines. In Penza 
Province a former forest-belt protec- 
tion station is being used as a school” 

an interesting indication that one 


of Stalin’s schemes “for the trans- 
formation of nature” has been cut 
back. “Elsew ne. ain’ premises are 
cramped, cold and dirtv. The trainees 
have to sit in their overcoats and 
galoshes. The authorities can and must 
improve these conditions. Soviet agri- 
cultural workers must be not only 
trained, but taught to love their 




























































































Vate COWS | 


The new farm program, while mak- 


so much of 






>chanization 








note this, “when the development of 
commonly-owned livestock will reach 
such a level that the demands of the 
collective farmer will be fully satis- 
fied, and then it will be unprofitable 
tor him to own his own.” It doesn’t 
look from this as though the Soviets 
are ready to admit yet that they have 
been wrong in their livestock policy, 


some of the human factors involved, 
which is one of the reasons for expect- 
ing it to achieve something. Krush- 
chev, who was urging harsh treatment 
for the peasants four years ago and 
was responsible for the slaughter ot 
much livestock, now says that “only 
those who do not understand the pol- 
icy of the Party can think that it is a 
danger to the Socialist system for a 

































































eloguent though its lesson is. 

Here is the record. Under Lenin’s 
NEP. or New Economic Plan, with 
private ownership, there were 70.5 


collective farmer to possess livestock. 
| “The time Krushchey 
goes on—and the Soviet peasant will 


will come,” 
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million cattle in the USSR. Then came 
Stalin’s brutal collectivization drive, 
which brought a great slaughter of 
animals; by 1933 there were only 38.6 
million. To recoup the situation, peas- 
ants had to be permitted to own a 
private cow. This brought the herds 
back up to 63.2 million in 1938, by 
which time the peasants again owned 
two-thirds of the cattle. The state 
cracked down again, and by the out- 
break of war in 1941 the peasants 
only one-third of the 


owned cattle, 
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which only numbered 47.4 million. 
After the war, the herds again })- 
creased, reaching 57.2 million > 
1950, With the amalgamation drive }f 
1950 this growth was checked, aid 
by last fall a loss of several million 
animals was admitted. 

This explains Krushchev’s tack >f 
last September, when he announc d 
that farmers without a cow would %e¢ 
freed from taxes so as to enable then 
to buy one. Taxes on the peasan 's 
private plot would be halved, aod 
debts cancelled. Compulsory deliver 2s 
to the state would be reduced (up 0 
now the peasant has had to hand 0% er 
his calf every year to meet the con- 
pulsory meat delivery quota), and 1 ie 
state will pay 512 times more for these 
deliveries, and twice as much r 
butter and milk. 

As a speaker on Moscow Racio 
January 27, put it so well: “Socialism 
Thrives on Material Reward”. “Un- 
der capitalism,” he said, “the worker 
is forced to produce more goods, so 
that the capitalist can make more 
profit. . . The interest of the workers 
is only served by Socialist producti 

Lenin indicated that the bridges 
leading to Socialism would not be 
built by enthusiasm alone, but also 


through personal incentive. These 
great words, spoken by the great 


Lenin in 1921 after the Soviet Govern- 
ment had embarked on NEP, retain 
their full significance today. 

“Our guiding principle must be 
‘From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his work.” Under 
Socialism labor is an honor and a 
duty, on the principle that he who 
does not work does not eat. . . In our 
country labor is honored; it is a thing 
of glory and heroism. Leading worh 
ers are decorated with medals. . . But 
however important these incentives, 
they do not substitute for the material 
incentives, which remain fundament 

To appeal to this material inter 
of the worker, he must be paid accord- 
ing to what he produces and _ there 
must be a decisive struggle against 
petit bourgeois levelling. In the 
tories there must be piece-work ri 


and progressive quotas. On the fa 
there must be supplementary p 
ments for increased harvest vields and 
livestock herds. 
“We shall in 
and subsequently abundance 


this way reach su 
ciency 
of consumer goods. We shall re 
complete Communism, but only 
respecting the principle of the mate 
interest of the workers.’ 
This is, of course, double-talk. |e 
Soviets are recognizing material 


centives because they need a bi 
farm vield in a hurry. But once 
get “over the hump” again they e 
bound to defy experience and 
tempt again to socialize the cou 
side, unless they would admit 


Communism doesn’t work. 
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Television 
a 


Culture and the Privy Purse 


By Hugh Garner 


HERE IN CANADA We are in 

danger of falling for a planted 
sconception: that only the Federal 
vernment or its employees . and 
yointees have (a) the taste, (b) 
» means, and (c) the unselfish in- 
nation to disseminate culture 
jong the masses who have long 
en ground under the boots of the 
vate entertainment industries. This 
sconception is dangerous because 
s one of the basic planks of the 
mmunist platform; it is an ana- 
ronism because it is a by-product 
the fuzzy pseudo-intellectual think- 
: that developed from the negative 
clalism of the Great Depression; 
d it is a joke (but a wry one) be- 
ise its only results to date have 
en the National Film Board and 
CBC, whose products are in no 
nger of ever being labelled popular 
[his governmental hoax has been 
petrated now by a generation of 
eer bureaucrats, egged on by the 


leline cheers of the Socialists. Its 


irse down the years has been mark- 


| by its gathering up of long-haired 
dherents, much as a 


snowball 
hers slush, its frenzied efforts to 
tect itself by government regula- 
s and orders-in-council, and _ its 
ulring of a gospel Known as the 
ssev Report. 
The “culture” maniacs of every 
eration raise a great hue and cry 
ut the public’s surrender of its 
tural standards” to one entertain- 
medium or another, as if they 
speaking of seduction rather 
1 willing acquiescence. In 1910 
medium was the moving picture, 
30 radio, and now it is television. 
he proponents of spoon-fed cul- 
claim that private TV operators 
d misuse this newest medium of 
tuinment to pile up profits from 
sors, giving the public in ex- 
ge cheap (but not cheaply pro- 
ed) entertainment appealing to 
owest mental level of the popula- 
This claim cannot be refuted in 
ida until such time as the tele- 
1 monopolists give private Opera- 
i chance to produce their own 
ims and broadcast them to the 
ng public. However, we are in 
sition to judge the CBC-TV pro- 
Ss from both a cultural and en- 
nment standpoint, and the fol- 
g box score shows the govern- 
television fare for one week 
tly. 
the total, movies made up 1712 
s (of which many were cowboy 
res), plus 4 hours of designated 
oy films; puppet shows, 2% 
s; children’s programs, other 
cowboy films and puppet shows, 
hours; sports and sport comment, 
‘urs; comedy (other than variety 
S), 2¥2 hours; variety shows, 
hours; music, 442 hours; drama- 
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tic shows, 6!2 hours: “Tabloid”. 3 
hours; news. hours: panel discus- 
sions, 1!2 hours: educational pro- 
grams, 3'4 hours: and religious pro- 
grams, none. 

Of these totals. only 12!4 hours 
could be called, by any stretch of a 
Parliamentarian’s imagination.  cul- 
tural (in the generally 
meaning of the word). even including 
6'’2 hours of TV plays, which range 
from trashy to excellent each week. 
Of the 12!4 hours. at least 7 hours 
were imported from the private net- 
works in the U.S. 

The programs listed under Music 
were made up of the piano plaving 
of Liberace. “Jazz With Jackson”, an 
abortion from Montreal called “Night 
Cap”, an abortion from Toronto 


hw 


accepted 





ROY ROGERS: Cowboy films take up 


much oO ine viewing fine 


called “Music Hall’, and a one-hour 
CBC presentation of an opera, The 
Consul. Only the opera could be 
called “cultural”. Nobody has, as yet, 
tried to label the Comedy shows cul- 
tural, but they can't be labelled Cana- 
dian either, for every one of them 
(2'2 hours) was imported from the 
American networks. The Variety 
Shows included The Jackie Gleason 
Show, The Dave Garroway Show, 
Toast Of The Town, The Milton 
Berle Show, Big Revue, Holiday 
Ranch, and Show Time. of which the 
first four were American importa- 
tions. The Panel Discussions plus 
the Educational Programs _ totalled 
434 hours, of which 1!2 hours were 
received from the United States, in- 
cluding the Ford Foundation’s “Ex- 
cursion” and “Adventure”. 

The American station that comes in 
best on my set, WBEN-TV in Buffalo, 
carries 144 hours of religious pro- 
grams every Sunday morning, as 
against none by the CBC. It also 


carries the only “cultural” music, 
other than the occasional opera, that 
I get on TV—the Firestone Program, 
featuring the symphony orchestra of 
Howard Barlow. During the same 
week that the CBC station carried 
434 hours of panel and educational 
shows, this privately-owned American 
station carried a total of 8 hours. I 
conclude from the above that the 
arguments of the government-control 
faction in television are specious and 
without basis in fact. For those who 
are fortunate enough to be geogra- 
phically situated where they can tune 
in American television stations, their 
best bet. whether for entertainment. 
“culture” or education, is the Amer- 
ican networks. 


by St. Margaret's Bay 


Even so. the sea 

Comes in at St. Margaret's Bav. 

Leaping in gold, cold flame under the 
sun. 

And running ever shoreward to this 
place 

Where, idly, on an August afternoon. 

Hands undirected moving in the sands. 

I built an altar, to what god I know 
not. 


Builded an altar of tide-tumbled 


pebbles. 

Of white sand filtering between warm 
fingers: 

With altar-cloths of seaweed. neon- 
hued, 

Draping grey stones and _ shifting 
sands: 

Dark cerements of seaweed. neon- 
hued. 

-To god of sea. and sun, and sand: 





Of running tide. and tideless depth. 
And winds that br 
of gulls. 
Knifing the air with wings, and with 

their cries, 
Heard between beating of Waves, 


trom bevond the point | 
| 


ush the waters: and 
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AOosmos 


(For Michael Lekakis, Sculptor 


A man opened his eves one dav, a1 
the sun blew 

over his wet eveballs a colored flower. 

kosmos of combed fields 
and vallevs where cattle grazed. 

The hills folded in equations. the 
streams 

bubbled methematically to the sea; 
even the sea 

strident, went silent 


counted to ten and reined in, 
] 


| 
| 
and thunder gulped its peal. 
What memory 
of pain he then denied, or shut an 


eve to, 
or reconciled, 
: 


to make that intellectual gain 


+ t th 


Mavbe he mastered himself just then; 





Or mavbe 

it was the blue Mediterranean dazed 
him 

to think death is gav. 

Yet he found evervthing to praise 

God rose on the face of the waters on 
that dav 

and smiled, his first recognition to 
clay. 


Louis DuDEK 
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SUNSHINE CRUISES 


New York to the West Indies 
and South America 
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Correspondence With Brazil 


By Mary Lowrey Ross 


3 RECENTLY I have been receiving 
large quantities of mail from 
Brazil. It consists largely of pam- 
phlets and magazines dealing with 
Brazilian art, literature, painting, and 
architecture, as well as_ banking, 
social service in industry, and sport 
(“Breésil, TEmpire du Football”). 

Not a word so far, however, about 
coffee (Brésil, ’Empire du café). 

The information is highly informa- 
tive and has kept me reading for days. 
I don’t know who can be sending it, 
since my sole contact with Brazil took 
place many vears ago when a train- 
ing ship of Brazilian naval officers 
arrived in our local harbor and a 
group from the went aboard 
for a visit. Our Brazilian hosts were 
handsome young men with flashing 
eyes and teeth, they were lavish with 
champagne, and everyone 
had a fine time. By next 
morning the training ship 
had vanished from the 
harbor and we never saw 
our visitors again. It hard- 
ly seems likely that one 
of them would be send- 
ing me back information 
about Brazil at this late 
date. It is more probable 
that the current 
situation is troubling some Brazilian 
who is forwarding a stream of stimu- 
lating printed matter as a sort of 
coffee substitute to the customers in 
Canada. 

In case there are Brazilians as un- 
informed about Canada as I was till 
recently about Brazil, I am draught- 
ing an open letter to my _ corre- 
spondent in South America. It runs 
something like this: 

Dear Sir: 

I was deeply interested in reading 
about social, literary, artistic and in- 
dustrial conditions in your country 
and feel that the least I can do in 
reply is to forward some information 
about Canada. 

In Canada we, too, are interested 
in art, literature, music, painting and 
football. We are also great consumers 
of coffee. 

It is not true, as sometimes re- 
ported, that Canadians, as members 
of the British Commonwealth, are a 
nation of tea-drinkers. Tea is still 
drunk by recent arrivals in this country 
from the British Isles, and by sturdy 
descendants of United Empire Loyal- 
ist stock. The rest of us drink coffee. 

Perhaps you would be interested in 
hearing about the Ten O'Clock 
Coffee Break which is now an estab- 
lished institution in most Canadian 
industries. Our heads of industry 
realized that a cup of coffee in the 
morning kept the worker alert and 
happy. They also discovered that if 
the coffee wasn’t supplied the worker 
would probably go out and get it for 


press 


coffee 





herself and stay away most of the 
morning. So the Ten O'Clock Cotice 
Break was established, with coffee 
provided by the management. This 
was practicable when coffee could be 
supplied for five cents a cup, give or 
take a couple of cents. With the 
recent unprecedented climb in prices, 
this service will probably have to be 
diluted or cut off completely. 

In the pamphlet entitled “Service 
Social de l’Industrie”, I read the state- 
ment, “Les Chefs d’enterprise Bresil- 
iens tendent les mains 4a_ leurs 
ouvriers”. Surely, then, your country 
would hesitate to strike down the hand 
of a Canadian chef d’enterprise when 
it was extending to the Canadian 
worker a five-cent cup of coffee! 

What is true of the Canadian work- 
er is also true of the Canadian house- 
wife. You may be interest- 
ed to learn that the matu- 
tinal cry of the Canadian 
housewife is “Until 
had my cup of coffee I’m 
not fit to live with”. 
Usually the morning cup 

-or three or four cups 
will last her till the Ten 
O'Clock Break, when cof- 
fee is served again. This 
often goes on till night, 
when she changes to her vesper rou- 
tine: “If I take a cup of coffee I won't 
sleep a wink”. She usually takes it just 
the same, and sleeps like a top. 

In our country we use coffee to 
wake us up, to put us to sleep, to 
promote sociability, to soothe rela- 
tions between management and labor, 
and to dip our nylons. We like our 
coffee hot, fresh, strong and often 

To be quite frank, some of us 
aren't impressed with that story about 
the coffee crop suffering from frost- 
bite. We live in a rigorous climate: 
consequently we don’t take frost-ite 
very seriously. Besides, Brazil looks 
on the map to be almost as large as 
the United States. Did the whole of 
Brazil suffer from frost-bite? 

I note that one of your pamphiets 
describes the Brazilian as a man 
“deeply intent on discovering the 
realities of his country. . . He feirets 
out the truth about Brazil with an 
eagerness and pertinacity that fil! the 
foreigner with amazement.” 

Do you think you could get (his 
particular Brazilian to dig down ‘nto 
the facts about that frost-bite, and 
the coffee situation in general? 

As it is, a good many Canai/ians 
insist that frost-bite had nothin: to 
do with the rise in coffee prices, 
which, they say, are being artifi-ially 
manipulated (an ugly little el ven- 
letter word meaning hoisted). ( ould 
you possibly get this misunders’ ind- 
ing cleared up in time for your next 
publicity release? 

With sincere good wishivs. 


I've 
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Ottawa Letter 


Discontent Among the Liberal Members 


By John A. Stevenson 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. has 
been plodding along with its 
husiness and Mr. Howe, who is lead- 
ing it in the absence of the Prime 
\linister, has been making no attempt 
to force its pace. There is, however, 
epidemic of restlessness, which 
falls short of being a mutinous insur- 
gency, among the rank and file of the 
Liberal party. Many of them feel that 
Ministers treat them as so many com- 
plaisant vassals, and that the Minis- 
ters produce legislation and commit 
the party to policies without consult- 
ing their followers and seeking the 
benefit of the information which the 
latter could give about sentiment in 
the country. They think that the Cab- 
inet scorns the notion that it is the 
executive committee of the Liberal 
party and believes that any contribu- 
tion which lesser parliamentary mor- 
tals could offer would be negligible. 
These malcontent Liberals feel 
particularly aggrieved about the bill 
which decrees higher postal rates. For 
one thing, they think that the timing 
its introduction, which followed 
closely upon the bill providing for a 
large increase in the remuneration of 
members of Parliament, was a_ bad 
ictical error because a public highly 
critical of the raising of parliamentary 
salaries was bound to have its irrita- 
tion stimulated by the rise in the cost 
o! postage. They also felt that the 
idling of the postal bill in the 
Commons by the Postmaster-General 
his allies was inept and gave the 
Opposition too many openings to 
it as unfair and dishonest. In 
two final divisions on the bill, 
it 30 Liberal members signified 
distaste for it by abstaining from 


\ 
\ Ww, 


\part from this discontent, the 
overwhelming majority of the Gov- 
eroment, which places it beyond dan- 
ge of defeat, makes many Liberal 
members feel absolved from the duty 
0! regular attendance at sessions and 
contingents of members from 


( rio and Quebec habitually van- 
Is rom Ottawa for long week-end 
S rns at their homes. At the last 
Ps iamentary caucus of the Liberal 
p Mr. Howe saw f.t to admir- 
Is a well deserved rebuke to the 
| lent slackness of attendance and 


peo vish murmurings. 

le truly unhappy party in the new 
P iment, however, is Social Credit, 
n ot whose members sense that it 
ls cing placed in a ridiculous light 
© extraordinary antics of their 
Co cague, John Blackmore (Leth- 
e), who has constituted himself 
levoted champion in Canada of 
neffablé Senator McCarthy and 
las sponsored the preposterous pro- 
pe that a special Royal Commis- 
‘On be appointed to ferret out the 
SuD\ ersive machinations of the Com- 
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munists who are bedevilling our whole 
administration. Nor has the prestige 
of this party been enhanced by the 
silly performance of the Social Credit 
Ministry of British Columbia, in giv- 
ing vent to the party’s traditional dis- 
like of international organizations of 
all kinds by banning from circulation 
in the province's schools literature of 
Canada’s UN Association. 

The speeches of all the Social 
Credit members except the irrepres- 
sible Mr. Blackmore have usually 
been couched in the subdued key 
which is the mark of an inferiority 
complex, and as critics of Govern- 
mental policies they have been feeble 
and insignificant. In 1943, at the pre- 
vious revision of the Bank Act, they 
were in the national limelight for a 
time, when they staged a vigorous 
frontal attack upon the banking sys- 
tem not merely of Canada but of the 
whole world and rang the changes 
upon the merits of their pet panacea 
tor the financial and economic trou- 
bles of mankind. But so far in the 
sessions of the banking and com- 
merce committee, which is examining 
the workings of the Bank Act with a 
view to its revision, the Social Credi- 
ters sitting on it have been, in the 
Biblical phrase, “roaring like sucking 
doves” in such critical observations as 
they have offered. 


HOWARD GREEN (PC, Vancouver- 
PM Quadra), securing a special ad- 
journment of the House of Commons 
on February 15, initiated a profitable 
debate on the problem of unemploy- 
ment. All the speakers from the oppo- 
sition benches held to the line that, 
at least in their localities, unemploy- 
ment had reached such serious dimen- 
sions that the Government was guilty 
of a culpable apathy in failing to take 
special measures for the alleviation 


—CP 
HOWARD GREEN: Started debate. 
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of the hardships created by it. Some 
Liberals concurred in their diagnosis, 
but refuted the charge of apathy. The 


proposal of the Progressive Conser- 
vative amendment for the appoint- 


ment of a special committee to study 
the problem and suggest remedial 
measures did not satisfy the CCF, 
ni through Clarence Gillis (Cape 

3reton South), moved a sub-amend- 


ment demanding immediate action. 
The two chief defenders of the 
Government, Mr. Howe and Mr. 


while admitting that there was 
anxiety about the 
strongly any 


Gregg, 
room tor some 
situation, deprecated 
alarmist attitude and talk about a 
“national catastrophe”. Arguing that 
of the current emplov- 
to temporary 
“trictional” 
created by 
work- 


a large part 
ment was due 
lavofts and what is styled 
unemployment (that ts, 
labor disputes and 
jobs), they professed 
serene confidence that underlying 
tactors conducive to a continuance of 


were still operating effec- 


seasonal 


desire of 


ers to change 


| rosperits 


tively as safeguards against a serious 
slump: the arrival of spring and the 
general resumption of outdoor work, 
they said. that 


would soon reduce unemployment. 


would start a recovery 
There was a curious discrepancy 
in two sets of official data about the 
number of unemployed towards the 
end of January, which Mr. Gregg 
cited: the opposition naturally fasten- 
ed upon the higher figure, 524,000, 
Liberals insisted that the 
280,000 was the true 


while the 
lower figure of 
estimate. 

Mr. Howe laid particular 
upon a survey of the program of 
capital expenditures planned for 1954, 
which departments of the Govern- 
combine to make at the start of 
each vear. He claimed it indicated 
that these expenditures, which in re- 
cent years had been accounting for 
cent of our 
tional production, would reach a total 
of $5.8 billion, which would be 3 per 
above the previous high record 
1953, and that, while 
new machinery = and 
eXT pected to fall by 


Stress 


ment 


about 23 per gross na- 


cent 


established in 
outlays on 
equipment were 


3} per 
construction estimated at nearly 


the expend tures On new 
$3.9 


cent, 


billion, would rise by per cent. 
The basic arguments of the two 
Ministers, that this 


maintenance of capital expenditures, 


therefore, were 


VUNISTER GREGG. 


LABOR 


the heavy outlays on defence, the ex- 
panded housing program and the but- 
tresses of purchasing power provided 
by family allowances and other items 
of the social security program, were 
adequate guarantees against the emer- 
gence of a real depression. 

In an excellent maiden speech, 
A. J. MacEachen, a Liberal, who 
represents Inverness-Richmond, NS, 
while he was not critical of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy, warned Mr. Howe 
that capital expenditure was some- 
times a two-edged sword in regard to 
employment. He pointed out that be- 
tween 150 and 200 workers are at 
present employed upon the construc- 
tion of the new causeway over the 
Straits of Canso: its completion would 
eliminate the present ferry service 
across the Straits and deprive perman- 
ently at least two hundred workers in 
three communities of their present 
means of livelihood. So this particular 
capital expenditure would diminish 
employment instead of increasing it. 
It Mr. MacEachen, who is on leave 
from St. Xavier University, 
Where he teaches economics, lives up 
to the promise of his first speech, he 
may well prove a very valuable re- 
cruit to the Liberal party. 

The impression left by the debate 
was that, apart from the ominous 
shrinkage of our export trade, the 


Francis 


current difficulties of four segments 
of our national economy, the textile, 
farm implement, coal mining and 


fishing industries, were the chief fac- 
tors in the present scale of unemploy- 
ment. But even a recovery of pros- 
perity tor these depressed industries 
might not suffice to prevent a serious 
volume of unemployment in Canada. 
In many of the huge plants now being 
1 Canada, comparatively 
littke human ‘ae will be employed, 
because machinery will do so much of 
the work and machinery, after its 
construction, generates no more pur- 
Since the size of our 
definite limits upon 
domestic consumption, a large expan- 
sion of our export trade is essential 
tor profitable returns for our ambi- 
tious program of capital investment. 
It it cannot be achieved because many 
exporhen have 
themselves out of foreign 
markets, as various speakers pointed 
out during the then 
trouble for our economy 


constructed 1 


chasing power. 


population — sets 


of our Interests 


“priced” 


serious 
may 


debate, 
whole 
lie ahead. 


The hearings of the 
Commerce committee of the Com- 
mons, which is tackling the decennial 
revision of the Bank Act, have so far 
been quite tranquil. Th: members of 
the CCF and the Social Credit parties 
who are on the committee, obviously 
do not regard the chartered banks as 
perfect institutions, but they are no 


Banking and 


longer in the mood of militant hos- 
tility manifested at the time of the 
last two. revisions. Two admirable 


spokesmen of the banking fraternity, 
Graham Towers, the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada, and T. H. Atkinson, 
general manager of the Royal Bank, 
and President of the Canadian Bank- 

s’ Association, have in their appear- 
witnesses contributed to a 
harmonious examination of the prob- 
lems involved by their frank and lucid 
explanations of banking policies. 
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Let’s Play Canadian Football! 


By Jim Coleman 


4} THE ONLY PERSONS who can lose 
‘= football’s guerrilla war, which is 
zing waged fretfully these days, are 
ie native Canadian linemen and 
ckfielders who comprise more than 
\ per cent of the able-bodied com- 
itants on this side of the border. 
ny certified public accountant can 
oduce figures to show that, ulti- 
ately, the Canadian players are 
ing to be wounded grievously in 
1e region of the pocket-book—and 
at’s where it hurts. 

Each of the nine senior football 

ims currently operating in Canada 
in sustain an annual budget of ap- 

oximately $250,000. This budget is 
mited by the size of the stadia and 

e obvious fact that the loyal cus- 

mers can’t be expected to absorb 

oO many more increases in the price 

tickets. 

So, if a Canadian team pays a 

pothetical $40,000 per year to lure 
tour highly-publicized _ ball-carriers 

mm the United States, Joe Canuck 
going to be the patsy. The club 
ust keep within its salary-budget 
d this can be accomplished only 
filling the bench with 25 or 30 
ong-backed Canadians who can 
rdly expect to receive an average 
better than $3,000 per head. 

By the same token, the only win- 

rs in this guerrilla warfare will be 

graduating American collegians. 
nerican professional teams, faced 
competing offers from Canada, 
ve been forced to pay $10,000 and 

2,000 per year for untried colleg- 

s who, in the past, probably would 

ve been lucky to get $7,000 or 

O00. 

So far. this has been a= senseless 
attrition which has destroved 
isands of acres of pulpwood, in 
form of newsprint, and has failed 
produce a single General of dis- 
tion. : 


ot 


dops—I almost overlooked George 
P sston Marshall, the owner of. the 
shington Redskins in the National 
I itball League. 
Ir. Marshall, who has made an 
standing success of operating a 
m laundry in Washington, ap- 
ted himselt spokesman tor 
erican football. There may have 
better American propagandists 
Mr. Marshall but none funnier. 
whose friends refer to him 
ctionately as “Wet-Wash”, long 
been one of America’s outstand- 
unconscious humorists in the 
! of sports. 
Vhen word of the international 
yall skirmishing was brought to 
George Preston Marshall snort- 
as he withdrew his head from a 
of laundry. Wiping his suds- 


so.ked hands on his apron, he issued 
Ore of his customary communiques. 
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BOB SNYDER: Surprised. 


“[ am not surprised at the whole 
thing,” he exclaimed judiciously. 
“The British Empire has dragged us 
into wars before this and it doesn’t 
shock me that they’ve got us into 
another.” 

To the tumultuous applause of the 
members of his staff in the ironing- 
room, George hurled another gallon 
of detergent into the wash-vats and 
turned to more important duties. 

Mr. Marshall’s knowledge of inter- 
national affairs is refreshingly vague. 
For one thing, he suffers from the 
delusion that Canada is __ situated 
somewhere in Europe. A year ago, 
he proposed that the United States 
should immediately Lend- 
Lease payments to Canada. Before 
his slight error could be pointed out 
to him, George complained _ that 
“Lend-Lease payments are enabling 
Canadians to use the money to hire 
American football players”. 

Faced by such an articulate and 
profound commander as George 
Preston Marshall, Canadian football 
men should realize that there is no 
point in continuing this unequal 
struggle. 

The only other American football 
spokesman to whom Canadians have 


suspend 


been exposed repeatedly is Bert Bell, 
the president of the National Foot- 
ball League. Mr. Bell isn’t quite as 
funny as Mr. Marshall but he’s con- 
siderably louder. 

Few Canadians had seen Mr. Bell 
in the considerable flesh until the 
final 1953 game between the Detroit 
Lions and the Cleveland Browns was 
televised. Mr. Bell appeared before 
the cameras at half-time and many 
members of the audience were made 
uncomfortable by the fact that he 
sounded like a cross between the late 
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Senator Huey Long and the official 
comedian of a small-town service 
club making a presentation speech on 
Ladies’ Night. To give Mr. Bell his 
due, it must be assumed that he 
didn’t realize that he was being tele- 
vised and merely thought that he 
was talking to a few of the boys in 
the back-room. 

These, then, are the leaders of 
American professional football but 
they're more than a match for their 
rivals in Canadian football for the 
simple reason that Canadian football 
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Calgary Stampeders, subscribing to 
the fantastic but generally-accepted 
theory that every good Canadian 
team must be coached by an Ameri- 
can, hired Bob Snyder, who had been 
booted out of a professional job in 
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the United States. Snyder was a con 
spicuous flop in Calgary and the tean 
finished the season in last place. 

No one except Snyder was sur 
prised when he was fired at the enc 
of the season. “I’m surprised,” said 
Snyder when the news of his dis 
missal was relayed to him in Cal 
fornia, whither he had _ effected 
strategic withdrawal. What the he 
surprised him will remain one o| 
those unsolved sports mysteries. 

Jobless and discredited though h 
may have been in Canada, Snyd 
proved that he had performed 
superbly as a Fifth Columnist. Wear- 
ing the look of a disillusioned Boy 
Scout, he repeatedly toured _ the 
U.S., employing his dubious talents 
to warn clean-cut) American boys 
against the perils of Canadian pro- 
fessional football. Snyder has denied 
the report. 

Snyder told a harrowing story of 
clean-cut American boys being forced 
to perform on Canadian football 
fields when they were — strapped 
together with adhesive tape and doped 
to the gills, according to the tales 
coming from south of the border, 
but he didn’t explain why he had re- 
mained a silent witness to these sin- 
ister practices. 

In any event, Snyder has done a 
magnificent job for the National 
Football League and should be re- 
warded by being placed in charge of 
the drying-room in George Preston 
Marshall's Washington laundry. — 

One of these days, some genius is 
going to discover that Canadian foot- 
ball is a game which can be coached 
by a Canadian. Of course, before that 
happens, the teams will have to de- 
cide to play Canadian football. 

Canadian football has almost com- 
pletely lost its identity. We have im- 
ported American American 
players and American techniques. We 
have discarded many good features 
of the Canadian game simply be- 
cause the American coaches don't 
know how to make use of them. The 
average imported American 
ignores the Canadian rules and 
teaches the same stuff that he learned 
at Old Siwash and no mere Canadian 
football executive is rude enough to 
stand up to question the wisdom or 
propriety of such a system. 

Some high-priced budding Rockne 
from the United States tells us that 
the T-Formation is The Thing, so 
Canadian teams meekly conform and 
play T-Formation football. The 
Americans tell us that the Two- 
Platoon system is The Thing, so 
Canadian teams play Two-Platoon 
football. The presence of the twel th 
man in Canadian football confuses 
American coaches so they send him 
running towards the sidelines on 0 
per cent of their plays. They even 
invented a name for this man—ihe 
Flanker. If they've heard of the on- 
side-kick, they've discarded it as hope- 
lessly old-fashioned. 

George Trafton, an American ith 
some imagination, was the only re- 
cently-imported coach to make ull 
use of his Canadian talent and Winal- 
peg rewarded him by firing him at 
the end of last season. 

We don’t need a football war 10 
Canada—we need a revolution. 


coaches, 


coacn 
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A Kingdom of This World 


By Robertson Davies 


ON THE 25TH OF JANUARY last, 
Somerset Maugham was eighty. 
is a very good thing for an author 
live to a ripe old age if he can pos- 
sly manage it, for the years will 
ing him celebrity of a kind; even 
leredith was forgiven for his difficult 
yle when he was old and embittered 
neglect. Mr. Maugham has certain- 
not been neglected; for perhaps 
rty years he has been one of the 
ost popular and one of the wealthiest 
living writers. His is unquestionably 
kingdom of this world. But during 
e last ten years there has been a 
ong move to give him a crown of a 
ferent sort; it has been asserted 
lite widely that 
is an important 
ture in the litera- 
re of our time. 
Mr. Maugham 
is never made 
ny bid for this 
rt of celebrity 
mself. He calls 
mself a teller of 
es, and he has 
ggested here and 
ere that he thinks 
tells tales pretty 
ll. But he has 
ver claimed to 
a philosopher, 
a poet, or a 
yphet, or any- 
ng of that sort. 
is his admirers 
o have made the 
at claims on his 
half. Perhaps 
y have claimed 





and banishing Master Somerset Mau- 
gham to the foot of the class because 
he is counting his pocket money in- 
stead of reading the Book of Life. 1 
wish all such critics most heartily in 
hell. If I have any critical faculty at 
all, it is as an appreciator of writing, 
and I cannot be ungrateful to anybody 
who has ever given me pleasure, even 
if that pleasure is not very strong or 
lasting. And thus I cannot brush 
Maugham aside, for I have found 
pleasure in reading almost everything 
that he has written—the first time 
I read it. But I do not want to read 
his things again. 

The nine novels which I have been 
looking through 
during the past 
week revealed 
something to me 
which shocked me, 
for I had passively 
accepted the popu- 
lar judgment that 
Maugham is a 
master in the man- 
ipulation of plot. 
As I said, one of 
these novels 
(Theatre) was new 
to me, and the 
others I was re- 
reading; I had never 
re-read a Maugham 
novel before. I en- 
joyed Theatre, thin 
though it is, and 
thought the plot 
deftly handled. But 
the others, in which 
Miller Services the plot was a 


her too much, SOMERSET MAUGHAM twice-told tale to 


| have done their 

harm thereby. 
[he English house of Heinemann 
for two years been bringing out a 
ction of Maugham’s work, sepa- 
from the Collected Edition, which 
been in existence for some time. 
hteen of his plays are available in 
e volumes, all of his short stories 
be had in three more, and I have 
finished going through three fur- 
volumes which contain nine of 
better novels. I had read all but 
of them before, and I was pleased 
ead it and brush up on the others, 
this new figure—Grand Old 
igham—in the back of my mind. 
| do not find him to be Grand Old 
igham nearly so much as Modest 
{ | Maugham or, if you choose, Foxy 

© | Maugham. 

et me make it clear at once that I 
1ot be one of those schoolmaster- 
“s who passes judgments on his 
‘rs, bidding Master Joyce Cary to 
C ne to the head of the class when 
N has turned in a good exercise, tell- 
Master Aldous Huxley to spend 
time on his Scripture Study, prais- 
in Master Ernest Hemingway for his 
Net composition on deep-sea fishing, 


} 
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me, seemed to be 
full of obvious devices, unjustified 
changes of attitude on the part of 
principal characters, and the Long 
Arm of Coincidence had the sinuous 
virtuosity of an elephant’s trunk. Mr. 
Maugham says, over and over again, 
in his writings, that you can never tell 
what people are likely to do next, and 
that human kind is full of surprises. 
True; but the artist must not imitate 
life too closely in this matter; Fate 
may push people around like checkers, 
and red men may become w hite kings 
when they reach the other side of the 
board, but the artist must be more cir- 
cumspect. Mr. Maugham tells a story 
so smoothly that the first time we hear 
it we will swallow his manipulations, 
but on a second reading we are not so 
gullible. That dexterity makes him a 
clever writer, but that fault prevents 
him forever from being a great one. 

I do not see how he can be called a 
great or even an important w riter, but 
he is certainly a writer who knows how 
to lay out his capital of talent to the 
best possible commercial use. He 
made one move toward greatness in 
1915 with Of Human Bondage; in that 
book we seem to hear a man speak 
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from his heart, and his detailed ex- 
ploration of the ignominy and bitter- 
ness of a misplaced love is very fine; 
elsewhere he is the teller of tales, who 
spraks from his head. It is a clever 
head, and a cool head, but it offers us 
no very original view of life. And per- 
haps that is the secret of Maugham’s 
success: he entertains his readers, but 
he never disturbs them. 

But what of the celebrated Mau- 
gham cynicism, you may say. That 
cynicism is extremely superficial. Mr. 
Maugham is no more cynical than 
most people who have seen a good 
deal of life and have met a wide range 
of people. but he has taken care to 
express his well-controlled enthusiasm 
for mankind in a very amusing fash- 
ion. He has nothing of the savage in- 
dignation of a great cynic, for great 
cynics are men who have a high ideal 
of humanity, and are bitter because 
humanity does not meet their de- 
mands. It is more correct to call him 
woridly-wise than cynical. The cynical 
writer mav end his outbursts in tears: 
we find no tears in Maugham. 

Indeed, we never find any very 
strong emotion in Maugham or any 
wisdom which would cause surprise at 
i bridge-table or a dinner-party. He is 
the Middlebrow’s ideal of a man of 
intellect. In a great writer we must 
have either great feeling from the 
heart, or great wisdom from the head. 
And, if he can manage it, we like 
the great writer to give us a style of 
individual quality to which we can 
respond. Maugham is curiously with- 
out individuality of stvle: has anvone 
ever been able to parody Maugham? 
Does any beginner who takes Mau- 
gham as his model find that he can, 
after faithful practice. write like his 
master? In his first novel, Liza of Lam- 
heth (1897) he seems to be struggling 
toward a stvle which would = carry 
emotion to the reader, and there are 
promising flashes of it, but he soon 
gave that up. 

It is tempting to say that if Mau- 
gham had wished to do so, and had 
sacrificed much of his later popular 
success, the promise which we see in 
Liza and the exciting partial fulfill- 
ment which we find in Of Human 
Bondage would have carried him on 
to true greatness. But it is not for 
critics to talk so foolishly. Mr. Mau- 
gham chose deliberately to be a teller 
of tales. and in that character he must 
be judged. I do not think that he de- 


serves the adulation of his immoder- 


ate admirers, nor do I feel that he 
deserves the terrible cudgelling that 
Edmund Wilson gives him in The 
{potheosis of Somerset Maugham, 
where he is summed up as “a half- 
trashy novelist. who writes badly, but 
patronized by half-serious readers, 
who do not care much about writing”. 
I feel, rather, that he deserves precisely 


what lite has given him, and what the 


Is 


future has in store for him 
Maugham’s idol among writers of 
short stories was Rudyard Kipling. It 
Is Caus¥ to see where he fell short of 
his master’s mark, tor Kipling, with 
all the coarse strenuosity of imagina- 
tion which makes his work hard going 
tor anvone with a sense of humor, 
had nevertheless powerful emotion at 
his command, a stvle which was un 
mistakably his own and finely shaped 


to his special use, and an insight 





which occasionally gives him the sj 
ture of a minor prophet. Maughi 
has none of these things, and if the ¢ 
are tellers of tales in the bazaars 
Heaven, his rug will be thrown do 
at a respectful distance from that 
Kipling. His is a kingdom of t 
world, not of the life everlasting wh 
awaits the great writer: we know t! 
he has enjoyed his commercial s 
cess very much, and which of us w 
has enjoyed his work would gruc 
him that? 









































THE SELECTED NOVELS OF SOMER: 7 
MAUGHAM, in 3 vols.—British Books—$ 
per vol 


In Brief 


THE LANGUAGES OF CRITICISM AND 
STRUCTURE OF POETRY: The Alexar 
Lectures 1951-2—by R. S. Crane—pp. 4 
notes and index — University of Tor 
Press — $5.50 
The Battle of the Books in its n 

twentieth-century phase is a ding-doog 

battle of the critics. The period since 

World War One has seen a ne\ 

sensitive and illuminating criticis 

pre-occupied with meaning, lapse 
one extreme into the = arithmet 
tabulation of the subject-matter 
imagery and at the other extreme | 
orgies of symbolic fantasy. For twe 
vears the odds have been on thoe 
critics who assume that criticism re 
began with Eliot and Richards, 

there are now definite indications t 

the side of the Ancients has rallied 1 

the extent of proposing some attruc- 

tive compromises. 
Mr. Crane’s book is one of the 

In a masterly discourse, he re-int 


| 
| 


prets Aristotle’s critical language | 
means of breaking the stalemate ta 
by present practical criticism wi 
generally defines structure thro 
meaning in terms of metaphor 
myth. 

Mr. Crane's premise is that lite 
criticism is not a single discipline, 
that the “new criticism”, by confin:og 
itself largely to that aspect of the 


dition which deals with poetry 





distinctive language, has become 
narrowly dogmatic. His conclusi 
that the most essential cause of poc'ic 
structure, “the artist’s intuition 
form capable of directing whateve; 1¢ 
does with his materials in a ce 
work”, should be “a first princip 
the practical criticism” of the ar 
works, and a focal point for the 1 
erous necessary languages of criti 
This exacting book will stir no 
cal tempests, but it is certain to ¢ 


a good deal of quiet reassessment 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF D. H. LAWRE <& 
Selected Essays—-Edited and with an G 
duction by Frederick J. Hoffman and 
T. Moore pp. 290, check list Bu 5 
MacEachern—-$5.00 
One of Lawrence's critics gox 

far as to divide this literary ag 

tween Lawrence and Eliot, so pi 

ful has been the influence of eac! 

so essential their Dasic conflict 

Lawrence, who had, as E. M. Fe 

observed, offended both Mrs. G: 

and Aspasia, could not hope tor 

obituary notices or the early stan 
academic respectability 
In the twenty-four vears sinc $ 
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death, criticism of Lawrence has 
CONTINUED ON PAC 
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PAINTER’S WORKSHOP 


THE 


The layman’s enjoyment of great painting can be greatly 


understanding of the technica! and 
which the artist creates. Mr. Con- 
into the painter’s studio and 
from the Middle (ges to 

Hlustrated, $4.50 


enhanced by 
| aesthetic means by 

stable takes the reader 
discusses methods of painting 
recent times. 


some 


ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


PROPHET ARMED 


TROTSKY 1879-192] 


ray " 
| 4 
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This book re-establishes historical truth about the most 
romantic, heroic, and tragie eharacter of the Russian 
Revolution. Trotsky emerges his real stature—in his 
strength and with all his weaknesses. $6.00 


Forthcoming: 
GILBERT HIG 
MAN'S 
UNCONQUERABLE MIND 


In this brilliant essay on the theme of man’s right to 
knowledge and the freedom to use it. Mr. Highet answers 
some of the pressing questions of our time: What is 
freedom to learn? How far can censorship go? A stirring 
affirmation of faith in the human mind. $3.50 


PAUL TELLICH 
LOVE. POWER, AND JUSTICE 


One of the outstanding religious thinkers of our genera- 
tion undertakes a basi 
fundamental in the mutual relations of human beings. 


analysis of these three concepts, 


of social groups, and of man and God. $2.95 
{t all booksellers 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 

erally acknowledged what a few iso- 
lated critics had pointed out before: 
that Lawrence did not merely repre- 
sent a phase of post-Victorian revolt: 
that several aspects of his work were 
truly original; and that Lawrence's 
writing paralleled in the realm of the 
emotions the explorations made by 
Proust and Joyce of the intellectual 
possibilities opened up by Freud. It 
also realized that Lawrence’s theories 
were, in practice, less anti-intellectual 
than he asserted them to be. 

The editors of this volume describe 
in detail the sequence of Lawrence 
criticism in all its moods before pre- 
senting their selection of the most dis- 
tinguished writing about Lawrence. 
From these many conflicting opinions 
piquantly  arré inged emerges a vivid 
portrait of Lawrence as man and as 
artist. 


THE LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE — by Jessie 

McEwen—pp. 249—Ryerson—$3.25. 

The little vellow house, a wartime 
refuge in C openhi igen, became a sym- 
bol of sanctuary after the war to those 
who had met there. And all the Cana- 
dians in this book seek sanctuary from 
some sort of fear. All are refugees 
from war-born panic, family disgrace, 
or racial prejudice. 

This is a profound theme which 
could make a powerful story, though 
here it does not. The author has in- 
terpreted her heavy subject in terms 
of a plot so contrived and flimsy that 
the effect is that of a cobweb used to 
support a stone. The web would have 
held better had the central character 


Chess Problem 


By “Centaur” 


Ss NEARLY ALL of the direct mate 
problems in Alain White’s two 
white Rook volumes are in three or 
four moves, with the three-movers 
in the majority. The others range 
upward to a_ thirteen-mover, and 
bridging a gap in “More White Rooks” 
we reach a brace of Dr. O. T. 
Blathy’s marathon efforts, familiar for 
vears as Christmas fare with 
One takes 105 moves, with 
Only the 


some 
greetings. 
several hundred variations. 
key-move is given! 

Stepping up to four-movers in the 
class, we get greater fullness of 
Strategy, and a little more profundity. 
In the light-weights this is especially 
noticeable. Alain White considered the 
following by M. Havel the most beau- 
tiful of all five piece miniatures: 


White: K on QR8: Rs on KKt2 and 
KKt5. Black: K on KR&: B on KBI. 
Mate in four. 

1.R-Q2, B-K2: 2.R-Kt5, B-B4 or 
Kt5; 3.RxB, etc. 1.R-Q2, B-Kt5: 
2.R-Q7, B-K2 or Q3; 3.RxB, etc. 
1.R-Q2, B-R3; 2.R-RSch, K-Kt8; 
3.RxB, etc. 1.R-Q2, B-Kt2; 2.R-QIch, 
K-R7; 3.RxB, etc. 


have the 
formation” of 


After the key-move we 
well-known 
the Rooks. 

With a four-mover we can present a 
white Rook merry-go-round, in which 


“SCISSOTS 


been strong enough to make the effee 


of his actions more credible, or ha 
the style been sparer and stronger. 

However, these are the shortcon 
ings of a courageous and interest 
attempt, still unusual in Canadia 
writing, to treat a theme of univers 
significance and wed it to a_ loc 
background. 


YOUNG VILLAIN WITH WINGS—by Ray 
Kruger — pp. 334 — Longmans, Green 
$2.50. 

It is not surprising that Ray: 
Kruger, a South African novelist wil 
a flair for psychological riddles, shou 
attempt an imaginative reconstructi: 


of the life of Thomas Chatterton, th. | 


juvenile poet whose brief, bitter care: 
epitomized the literary tone of t 
third quarter of the eighteenth centur 

Mr. Kruger, who has applied | 
psychology with restraint and delicac 
draws out of the shadows of St. Ma 
Redcliffe in Bristol a sombre tale 
romantic genius and the history whic 
engendered it. 


| SAID TO MY WIFE—by Jean Duché, trar 
lated by Virginia Graham, illustrated 


Nicolas Bentley — pp. 188 —. Ambassador 


Books—$2.00 
Jean was a carefree bachelor unt 
Juliette held out for marriage. Descri 


ing the first year of it, Jean serves up 
the old domestic chestnuts & la mode 


parisienne with a spice of Russi: 
sauce. The fun (and it is real fu 
dash of 
vigorous spoofing of matters usua 
treated as Solemn Subjects, especial 
matrimony. 

M.A.H 


theme the four corner squares 
visited consecutively. We give 
example by J. C. J. Wainwright: 

White: K on QB3; Rs on QRI al 
KkKt5; Ps on QR2, QKt4, Q6, K5 a 
KkKt2. Black: K on QR6; B on KR 
Ps on QN4, QBS, Q2 and K3. Mi: 
in four 

1.R-R1, KxP; 
R&, etc. 1.R-R1, 
3.R-Kt8&, etc. 


2.RxB, 
B-B3; 


K-Kt8; 3.R- 
2.PxB, P-K 


Problem No. 55, by O. Wurzbur: 
Black 


Ten Pieces. 





White 


Seven Pieces. 


White mates in three. 


Solution of Problem No. 54. 


1.R-QB3, threat; 2.RxPch, 
1.R-QB3, K-K5; 2.K-K6, etc. 
QB3, Kt-B5; 2.RxKt, etc. 1.R-Q! 
P-BS; 2.R-K3, etc. 
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Silence. Please! 


By Mary Lowrey Ross 


THE CONQUEST of Annapurna has 
& the disadvantage of being over- 
shadowed both in scale and timing, 
by the conquest of Mount Everest. 
The French exploit made its own stir 
in the world, however. particularly 
after the publication of the Anna- 
purna story by Maurice Herzog, 
who led the expedition. We now have 
the film based on the Herzog narra- 
tive, and admirers of both mountain 
scenery and human stamina might do 
well to take a look at it. 
Scenically An- 
napurna 18 as 
beautiful and _ ter- 
rifving as anything 
you are likely to 
see this side Mount 
Everest. As a study 
in human achieve- 
ment, however. it 
is a_ little disap- 
pointing, at least 
in presentation. 
This is partly be- 
cause far too much 
of the excitement 
and detail is left to 
the commentator. 
who makes the 
exploit a sort of 
solo effort of his 
own. The actual 
narrative belongs 
by right to the 
camera, and the 
constant nudge-in- 
the-ribs approach 
to danger, dis- 
aster, heartbreak and triumph can be 
far more exacerbating than stimulat- 
ing. Then, too, the climax of the film 
is represented by a foggy figure at the 
top of Annapurna, against what ap- 
pears to be a painted backdrop. After 
that, and the subsequent rescue of the 
two leaders. both adventurers and 
film make a long downhill descent, 
alwavs with the voice of the narrator 
describing the perils and tortures of 
the homeward journey. 
The perils and tortures are visible 
the sway of filigree bridges 


4ANNAPURNA 


enough 
over w hich the rescued are carried on 
the backs of porters, the horrifying 
close-ups of frost-blackened feet and 
hands. the racked faces of survivors. 
the long crescendo of falling cataracts 
It. seems to be a rigid convention of 
films of this sort, however, that the 
implicit must always be sacrificed to 
the explicit, the heartshaking sight 
to the supplementary and _ officious 
sound. 

Alan Ladd is indestructible, and he 
occupies space, and this is probably 
the best that can be said of him as an 
actor. He needs all his indestructi- 
bility in Botany Bay Shipped off to 
the Australian penal colony for high- 
wav robbery (actually he was only hi- 
jacking his own inheritance), he 
escapes from the convict ship, and 1s 
brought back and flogged at the order 





of the brutal captain (James Mason). 
On his second unsuccessful attempt. 
he is keel-hauled. Most victims of 
keel-hauling survive only one experi- 
ence. Alan Ladd gets a double keel- 
hauling and comes through with noth- 
ing much worse than a bump on his 
forehead. In Australia he 
again, is caught once more by the vig- 
ilant captain, and sentenced to be 
hanged. The Captain should have 
known better. Naturally he is the one 
who gets the native assegai in the 
chest. while Iron 
Man Ladd expres- 
sionlessly folds to 
his chest the beau- 


escapes 


tiful and expres- 
sionless Miss Pa- 
tricia Medina, 


against a perturbed 
Australian sunset. 

In addition to 
the flogging and 
keel-haulings, the 
action includes a 
storm at sea, a Cat- 
fight among the 
women prisoners, a 
stabbing and a 
number of deaths 


by violence. With 
all this going on 
Botany Bay still 


manages to be a 
dull picture, pos- 
sibly because no- 
body’s behavior 
makes much sense. 
Prisoner Ladd in- 
sists On indulging in his mania for 
escape in spite of the pardon waiting 
for him at the journey’s end. The 
Captain’s behavior is demoniac with- 
out much direction. (“I've 
never had an opportunity to see 

keel-hauling.” he says at one point. 
with the plaintiveness of a ten-vear- 
old who had never been to a wiener- 


roast.) 


Too much talk. 


logical 


Forever Female has to do with 
middle-aging (Ginger Rog- 
ers). who wants to play a vouthful 


actress 


role. a yourg actress (Pat Crowley) 
who wants the role herself, and a 
playwright (William Holden), who 
wants each of the ladies in turn. and 
is willing to reconstruct his play to 
accommodate either. Paul Douglas is 
also present, as the doggedly faithful 
ex-husband of Miss Rogers. It is an 
old fashioned situation 

dates back to J. M. Barrie 
been brightened up with lively dia 
logue and expert performances. Pat 
Crowley, a bouncing newcomer 
makes a valiant effort to take the 
picture from her 
doesn’t succeed. Ginger Rogers, W 

liam Holden and Paul Douglas have 
probably forgotten more about com- 
edy-technique than little Miss Crow- 
lev, unless she quiets down, will ever 


learn. 
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SIMPSONS, LIMITED 


COMMON SHARES 
Dividend Notice 


NOTICE ts hereby given that a Dividend 
twelve and one-half cents (12!/c.) per 
ire on the outstanding Common Shares 

t the Company has been declared payable 

March 15, 1954 to shareholders of record 


is at the close of business on February 19, 


The transter books will not be closed 


By irder f the Board 
Frank Hay, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Toronto, February 12, 1954 


jj Johns-Manville 
ul Corporation 
outrs DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors declared a divi- 
dend of 75c per share on the Common 
Stock payable March 11, 1954, to holders 
of record March 1, 1954 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 
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tegistry No. C-1472 has 
authorizing The Great 
Lakes Reinsurance Company of Toron- 
to, Ontario, to transact the business of 
Hail Insurance, in addition to Fire In- 
surance, Accident Insurance, Automo- 
bile Insurance, Inland Transportation 
Insurance, and, in addition thereto, 
Civil Commotion Insurance, Earthquake 
Insurance, Falling Aircraft Insurance, 
Impact by Vehicles Insurance, Limited 
or Inherent Explosion Insurance, Sprink- 
ler Leakage Insurance, Water Damage 
Insurance, Weather Insurance and 
Windstorm Insurance, limited to the 
insurance of the same property as is 
nsured under a policy of Fire Insur- 
nee of the company, for which it is 
ilready registered, limited to the busi- 
ness of reinsurance only. Mr. Verner R 
Willemson is President of the company 


Certificate of 


heen issued 
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for heat-treatment of 
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tools and dies 
osk for bulletin No. 10E 
s Wayne Forge & Machine 


Company Limited 
ey 256 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 
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The Backward Glance 
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55 Years Ago This Week 


8 THE MAN WHO SAID, “Fame is 
fleeting,” or something along 
those lines, certainly knew what he 
was talking about. For instance, how 
many of you know who Baron Farrer 
Herschell was? Well, he was an im- 
portant man in the latter years of the 
19th century, and his photograph was 
carried on the cover page of SATUR- 
DAY NiGHT for March 4, 1899. The 
caption read: “Privy Councillor, a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, 
Doctor of Civil Laws, Doctor of Laws, 
Justice of the Peace, Captain of Dean 
Castle, Chancellor of London Univer- 
sity, member of the Venezuela and 
British Guiana boundary arbitration 
in 1897; in 1880 knighted and made 
Solicitor-General in’ the Gladstone 
Ministry; in 1886 raised to the peer- 
age, and appointed Lord High Chan- 
cellor; in 1892 
again Lord High = 
Chancellor. The . RY 
Round Table 
Conference on 
Home Rule had 
its. first meeting 
in his house.” 
And how many 
of you remember 
the Epworth Lea- 
gue?) The mem- 
bers of this aug- 
ust body held a 
convention in 
Woodstock in 
1899, where the Rev. Mr. Shilton of- 
resolution congratulating a 
Mr. Holmes. who had been elected 
MP tor West Huron. The conven- 
tion repudiated the idea of connecting 
itself with politics or in) any way 


fered a 


glorying in the success of one of its 
members. “For this reason Rev. Mr. 
Shilton and his resolution were sat 
upon with an alacrity which must 
have surprised him.” 

Toronto’s new city hall was almost 
ready for opening, and the city fath- 
ers were advocating a blow-out in 
honor of the SATURDAY 
NIGHT was against this, and said in 
reference to the city fathers: “They 
know so little about business and have 


occasion. 


such a consuming desire to be seen 
and heard that any folly is welcomed 
that gives them a chance to parade in 
their Sunday clothes and do some 
windjamming in a crowd”. 

About the taxation of religious bod- 
ies, the magazine let fly with both 
fists in a long paragraph, part of which 
“Unanimity among 
religious bodies has been prayed for, 
preached at, and yet found unattain- 
able except in minor respects. One 
thing upon which the professed fol- 
lowers of Christ appear to agree is 
the exemption from taxation of all 
their belongings. A meeting was 
held on Monday to discuss the bill for 
the partial doing away with these ex- 
ceptions. 


goes as follows: 


The religious sects as- 
sembled in sweet Communion in re- 





sponse to this financial call, and ti 2 
dwelt in a brotherly harmony that \ as 
simply exquisite. They were all in 
favor of retaining everything they! id 
and obtaining everything they co ld 
get... . This spectacle would not be 
so sickening if we ever found the e- 
ligious bodies meeting to comb.ne 
their efforts in either Home or Fore gn 
missions, or to relieve the masses from 
the burden of supporting four or live 
churches when they should only be 
supporting one. The public will teel 
relieved if there are fewer churciies 
and fewer doctrines. in the mean- 
time if the Legislature Knows its busi- 
ness it will go on and tax the whole 
outfit, letting Caesar take care of him- 
self and the amalgamated order ot 
priesthood take care of themselves.” 

A new, and as far as we know, 
unique  depart- 
ment in this mag- 
azine was The 
Newspaper Club 
which was, “An 
organization of 
certain active 
newspapermen of 
Toronto and oth- 


=~ i DET 


LUDA 
a yy ] 


er cities and towns 
for the purpose 
ot holding week- 
lv meetings in 
this column to 
settle by cumula- 
tive discussion 
several outstanding and vexed ques- 
tions”. 

The ones they 
particular column were John Lewis, 
Hugh Clark, John A. Ewen, “Mack” 
Roden Kingsmill, and Franklin Gads- 
by. The subject of discussion was that 
old chestnut “Were The Good Old 
Times Better Than These?”. 

John Lewis answered that they \ ere 
not better but more interesting. He 
said, “Politics were undoubtedly more 
interesting when the unsuccessful poll- 
tician, instead of being merely sl. g- 
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lassooed for this 


Whanged in the newspapers, wa: in 
danger of having himself throw: in 
chains into a dungeon, or his | ‘ad 


stuck on a pole as a dissuasiy. to 
others”. A less sanguinary answer ¥as 
given by Franklin Gadsby who © id, 
“This is the golden age for pot- il 
ers,” and goes on to back up his 
statement by an interview wil 
sculptor, J. Terwilliger Jones, — ho 
claimed that if he couldn't con. ive 
better statues than the ones in Qu. ns 
Park he “would eat his hat”. R Jen 
Kingsmill said that it has always <en 
the indefeasible privilege of ripe «ge 
to assure brash youth that the \ rl 
grows worse as it grows older. 

And the latest thing in family | 9s 
portation that year was the “¢ im 
bridge” ladies’ buggy, reduced in |) Ice 
to $85, without licence, insuran.. 0 
finance charges to pay, and no. ng 
extra for the silk fringe. 
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Safeguarding of Estate 


By 


G 
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big Responsibility 


EO 


Rk. SCOTT WHITE 


TWO GENFRATIONS AGO the pro- 
fessional man occupied the most 


re place in the economic order. 


lay voung men after a long and 
tly training period, frequently have 
ve urged to face the haphazards of 


professional life. It is so much 


er to be swallowed up in the cor- 


tion with its enticements' of 
rity and short hours. 


[here are, of course, compensating 


tors for the man who takes the 


ve—doctor, lawver, architect, en- 
‘’r. He has the satisfaction of 
vement, higher earnings and in- 
ndence. But he faces the fact that 
asn’t the same “security” as that 
is Counterpart in industry. 
a man’s investments, including 
ife Insurance, no longer earn the 
ne they once did, how much more 
rtant is it that as much of his 
as possible reaches his family 
in the most usable form! It is 
important for the professional 
yecause In many cases he has no 
p insurance, no sick pay, no 
talization to pay the cost of last 
s and no pension plan death 
lit to provide cash or income. 
Will is vital. The law makes a 
bution of its own if there is no 
The cost of settling the estate 
Ye greater. If a man leaves a wife 
10 children, his wife will get 
one-half of his estate with the 
half going to his next of kin. 
leaves a wife and two children, 
fe and each child get about one- 
and the children’s shares are 
nistered by a government official 
Sial Guardian) until the children 
wenty-one years old. In the in- 
if the wife needs the income for 
hildren she must reach an under- 
ing with the Official Guardian. 
IS NO more certain way of dis- 
ng the assets of an estate than 
t leaving a Will. 
famous lawyer once wrote in his 
“LT have tried to make this Will 


simple that even a Judge can 





understand it”—a joking remark and 
vet it shows how hard it is to state 
intentions clearly in a Will. Many 
thousands of dollars are spent each 
year trying to determine what a 
testator meant. 

If you have not reviewed your Will 
within the past two or three years 
with an eye to higher living costs, the 
frozen and liquid nature of your 
assets and the tax ramifications, the 
chances are against your Will being a 
satisfactory document. 

Frequently the most debated subject 
in making a Will is the choice of 
executors. As a rule it is unfair to 
ask a personal friend or business 
associate to act as executor. He may 
die before you, or before his job is 
done. He has his own personal affairs 
to attend to. 

Trust companies are the logical 
choice in many instances. They pro- 
vide expert guidance in what has be- 
come a very complex field. They will 
not die, be absent or unavailable. Fees 
are the same as for personal executors 
and are fixed in each case by the 
Surrogate Court Judge of the County. 
If a personal touch is desired a_per- 
sonal executor may be appointed to 
act jointly with the Trust company. 

The duties of an executor and 
trustee are many and varied—locating 
and evaluating assets and liabilities 
listing the contents of safety deposit 
boxes in the presence of succession 
duty officials, arranging for probate 
of the Will with a lawyer, paying 
debts, delivering bequests, maintain- 
ing records, investing funds, securing 
duty releases, preparing income tax 
returns, etc. 

[here is no place to register a Will. 
It should be kept in a safe place or 
filed with your trust company. Wills 
should be completed when the testa- 
tor is in good health and of sound 
mind. Amateur Wills are very danger- 
ous and the cost which may result 
from such a Will may far exceed a 
solicitor’s fee to draw a proper docu- 


Na 


“He must think of the assets he leaves his family.” 


ment. The young man should remem- 
ber that any Will he may have before 
marriage is revoked by his marriage 
and—a point frequently ov erlooked— 

every man’s wife should have a Will. 

Succession duties should not be re- 
garded as inevitable. Usually some- 
thing—frequently a great deal—can 
be done not only to reduce succession 
duties, but to remove many of their 
worrisome aspects by adopting vari- 
ous well-recognized legal steps. 

Generally speaking all property 
passing from the deceased to otheis 
by reason of his death is taxable; this 
includes such items as life insurance, 
stocks and bonds, real estate, bank 
accounts, household furnishings and 
paintings, business equipment, etc. 

What value wi'l be placed on those 
items for duty purposes? The rule is 
to determine the reasonable value at 
the date of death. The values given by 
executors or solicitors are carefully 
reviewed by the tax departments. Real 
estate is assessed by government 
officials, life iasurance is valued by 
the companies concerned or by gov- 
ernment regulations, listed stocks by 
quotations, a business by a study ot 
its financial s atements and inspection 
of its physical assets. 

Duties are payable in cash and, 
generally speaking, within six months 
of death. To avoid the sacrifice of 
doubtful assets through forced sale, 
the best in a man’s property is used 
to meet th2> duties—the bonds, the 
life insurance or the cash in the bank. 

Duties may be lowered in a num- 
ber of ways. One of the most com- 
mon is to create a “Trust Will” 
This means that if the estate is ot 
sufficient size the wite is given only 
the income during her lifetime with 
the capital to go to the children on 
her death. This avoids the levy ot 
duties again at the wife’s death and 
the savings are substantial. In the ca 
of an estate of $150,000 left out- 
right to the widow, but placed on 
trust basis, the savings in taxes are of 
the order of $25,000 

One way to keep the size of an 
estate down is for a man to give it 
away during his lifetime. This is a 
highly satisfactory method provided 





Sse 


it is exercised with care. Every time a 
man gives someone else property he 
must consider gift taxes which are a 
part of the Canadian Income Tax Act 
and are payable along with income 
tax in April of each year. 

The value of a gift is not always 
easy to determine. A gift of money is 
simple—or listed shares in a_ public 
company. But suppose the gift is a 
horse or a vacht? Or real estate or 
shares in a private company? There is 
no use setting an unrealistic value, for 
at some time the tax department will 
have its say. If gift taxes are not paid, 
they bear interest at 6 per cent per 
annum. 

There are a great many cases where 
property is transferred by a man to a 
member of his family without a 
thought of gift taxes. This will be 
caught up when the testator dies and 
the gift tax, with interest, will be de- 
manded. 

It must be noted that if property is 
transferred to a wife or a child under 
nineteen the person making the gift 
must continue to pay income tax on 
the income from the gift even though 
he has divested himself of ownership 

After the gift is made, to avoid suc- 
cession duties the testator must live 
five vears to avoid Ontario succession 


duties and three vears to avoid Car 





dian duties. Should death occur within 
the three vears the amount of gift tax 
pald IS credited against ¢ anadian suc- 
cession duties. 

In modern personal economics, life 
insurance constitutes a | 


> portion of 


It is im- 





the professional man 


portant, theretore, not only that he 
have an amount consistent with his 
needs and ability to pay, but that the 


1 “ae tr > + ¢ 
best use be made of 1 


pians It constitutes the most readily 
lahla . he ) ' looth 
available cash in the event of death 


Careful thought needs to be given to 


how it will be used, whether to 








off duties or mortgages, or to provide 
income to the widow directly from the 
insurance company. The best disposi 
tion might be, tor example, to pay off 
anv mortgage on the commercial real 
estate to ensure that the full income 
from the property will be available to 


the testator’s family 
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Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


DoMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. 


Established 1901 


50 hing Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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North American Reassurance Company 


161 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N.Y 


NOTICE 
hereby given that the Department of Irsur 
€ Ottawa, hea ssued to the 


North American Reassurance Company 
Certificate of Registry No. C1462 
authorizing it to transact in Canada the bus 
ness of Personnel Accident Insurance and Sick 
ness Insurance mited to the reinsurance of 
the risks of other companies, in addition to the 

business of 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
imited to the reinsurance of the risks of other 
companies, for which it is already registered 
W. J. D. LEWIS 
Chief Agent in Canada 


SCURRY OILS LIMITED 


Important Notice To Shareholders 


Holders of shares of Scurry Oils Limited 
which are not registered in their names are 
irged to effect registration of such shares 
1es immediately at the most 
r Agency of the Company 
li receive direct a most im- 
iication and offer relating to 
sed exchange of shares of Scurry Oil 
of Scurry-Rainbow Oil 
be despatched to regis- 
yn or about March 5, 1954 
I \gents of Scurry Oils Limited are 
Crown Trust Company, 227 - 8th Avenue 
fe ‘algary, Alberta; Crown Trust Com- 
302 et, Toronto, Ontario and 
rs Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New 
rk City, N.Y... US.A 

SCURRY OILS LIMITED 


Per: J. F. LANGSTON 
President 



























Gold & Dross 


————o 


By W. P. Snead 


Bonds 


a WOULD YOU KINDLY give me 
some information regarding high 
gerade bonds? Would you name some 
with high yield and safety?—G. M. S., 
Thamesville, Ont. 


Reviewing the bond situation with 
our bond specialist, J. Ross Oborne, 
whose column appears regularly, the 
following issues have been selected as 
the best at the present time to suit 
your requirements of vield and safety: 

The 434 per cent British Columbia 
Electric First Mortgage bonds due 
1979: Simpson-Sears First Mortgage, 
434 per cent, bonds due 1973; Indus- 
trial Acceptance Corp. 514 per cent 
debentures due 1974; The General 
Motors Acceptance Corp. 4%3_ per 
cent debentures due 1969: the Alumi- 
num Company of Canada Ltd. 4!2 
per cent, sinking fund debentures, due 
1973. 

With Governments exerting consid- 
erable pressure on basic interest rates 
(for example, the recent action of the 
Federal Reserve Authorities in the 
United States in reducing the re- 
discount rate), and likely to exert 
more in their alarm over declining 
business and employment figures, 
these issues seem attractive investment 
vehicles at the present time. 

With long term investors switching 
from common stocks to bonds and 
high grade preferred stocks adding 
upward pressure to the bond markets, 
premiums may have to be paid for 
these issues but further advances in 
bond prices seem quite possible. 


Trans-Era Oils 
APPRECIATE your 


i I WOULD 
opinion on Trans-Era Oils. 


Would you advise the conversion of 
convertible debentures maturing Nov- 
ember 1954 into the new issue of 
Sa per cent convertible debentures, 
maturing December 1968?—Mrs. B. 
B.. Newmarket, Ont. 


The Trans-Era situation does not 
appear too attractive. The present 
market for the 1954s is anything but 
firm. The best bid that can be ob- 
tained, and that is quoted as “very 
subject to confirmation’, is 96-98. 
For a security of such close maturity 
this hardly invites confidence. 

From the prospectus covering the 
new issue, it appears that the com- 
pany is not in the best of financial 
health. The stated proved oil reserves 
of 1,400,402 barrels in the United 
States and 888,000 barrels in Canada, 
if valued at $1.00 per barrel, are 
barely sufficient to cover the present 
debenture issue of $1,999,000 out- 
standing, let alone the long list of 
debts listed under current liabilities 
in the consolidated balance sheet. 

A further doubtful note is sounded 
by the agreement between the officers 


< 


and the companies providing for tie 
assignment to the officers of one-h. if 
of the working interest in_ selected 
leaseholds. As a result of this parti- 
cipation, among the current assets is 
listed the amount of $83,450.%3 
owed by the officers. This, incident- 
ally, approximated the crude oil sales 
of $83,739.05. 

We can see little in this picture to 
attract the long-term investor, and 
we must recommend selling your 
present debentures, if a market exists 
near the present quotations, and, if 
selling is not possible, holding to 
maturity for cash. Conversion to the 
new issue seems advisable only if a 
guaranteed bid is available so that a 
quick sale can be effected. 


General Motors 


& THIS IS a teasing question, T will 

admit, but of all the stocks there 
are, which one would you select for 
the very long term to use the “dollar 
averaging system” of investment on? 
For both capital appreciation and in- 
come?—C. J. 1., Toronto. P 


Of all the stocks of varying virtues 
I would consider General Motors to 
be the best of all in which to take the 
very long term position. This opinion 
is based upon the following reasons 

First of all, the company is an in- 
vestment trust in its own right. Besides 
automobiles and trucks, it manufac- 
tures refrigerators, road building 
equipment and a variety of other 
products that range from ball bearings 
to batteries. Its total sales are almost 
as great as the sum of United States 
Steel, General Electric, du Pont and 
Westinghouse Electric put together. It 
is the biggest company in the world 
and, despite its size, one of the most 
aggressive. 

By virtue of the funds it can pour 
into research, the great “must” for ill 
manufacturing companies, the com- 
pany can develop new products id 
improve old ones while only spending 
a small part of its income. This, trom 
the long term view, is a guaranice 
against corporate aging. The basic 
organization, with its pattern of avto- 
nomous and competitive divisions id 
hard-schooled management, is anoi ier 
guarantee, 

Historically, the company has 
ways been a money maker. In more 
than two decades only once hi 
shown a deficit, and that was in | 
Even then a dividend of 63 cents «4s 
paid. A dollar averaging progr ™ 
which is simply the consistent in\ st 
ment of a certain amount of mo ies 
at fixed intervals (buying a sm. (e! 
number of shares when prices are up 
than when they are down), prov des 
a long term average price that Is al 
ways under the market. Continuit, 0! 
income must also be considered. 

The very size of the company It 
supplies 45.6 per cent of the «ute 
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n irket and is aiming at 48 per cent— 
aso provides a speculative factor to 
t} » stock. This may seem paradoxical, 
I should General Motors squeeze 
some of the smaller competitors out 
o the market it would be a possible 
t. get for anti-trust by the U.S. Gov- 
ment under the Sherman Act and 
ier legislation. To force the com- 
pny to compete with itself, the 
Covernment might require one of the 
jor divisions, such as Chevrolet, to 
be split off from the parent company. 
\While this is theoretical, it would be 
possible, under such circumstances, 
f shareholders to receive a stock 
dividend of Chevrolet stock. As Chev- 
rolet has held first place in car sales 
for a long time, and is possibly the 
best money maker of all the divisions, 
such a stock dividend would be worth- 
while as an investment on its own 
merits and the stock would command 
very good price. 

These factors by themselves add up 
to success for such a long-term pro- 
im as vou request. From the record 
of more than a decade, the investor 

General Motors has had a better 
capital gain and a better income than 
any of the Investment Trusts. Despite 
the possibility of short-term declines 

the price of the stock, due to a 
softening market for cars and the 
general outlook for both stocks and 
business, we will place General Mo- 
tors on the top of the list of buys 
when market weakness presents 
opportunity. 


VacDonald Mines 


0 DO YOU CONSIDER MacDonald 
S Mines a good buy at 60 cents? 


It has been stagnant for a long time. 
Lk. G. P., Montreal. 


his stock does not appear attrac- 
at the present time as a specula- 
buy. Stocks that become stagnant 
tend to remain so and the buyer is 

ly to have a long period of wait- 

in which everything is pinned up- 
on the hope that something will de- 


np 


he Noranda strike affected opera- 
s on the section of the Mac- 
Donald property in which Noranda 

in interest, and the possibilities of 
worthwhile news in the near future 
seom very limited. 

inally, with base metal markets 
In a very weak condition, there is 
to attract speculative interest in 
stock. Speculation requires activity, 
\y profits are to be made. 


Ciebee Nickel 


7 WOULD YOU consider Quebec 

> Nickel an attractive buy, as a 

sy. culation, at present market prices? 
1. K. A., Chester, N.S. 


rom the recent market action of 
'h. stock it does not appear to be too 
al ractive as a speculative bet at the 
Pi-sent time. Since the underwriting 
Pion to purchase 100,000 shares at 
5 was cancelled in December, the 
Stock has moved steadily downward 
Irom the December high of 67 cents 
to the present price of 40 cents. That 
this action has taken place, despite the 
feports from the property that very 
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good drill holes have been pulled in 
Steep angle drilling, provides a very 
good indication that speculative en- 
thusiasm is difficult to arouse in nickel 
issues. 

A further chill was supplied re- 
cently to nickel stocks by the an- 
nouncement that the stock-piling au- 
thorities will review the stock-pile 
objectives of many items, with nickel 
high on the list as a result of nickel 
users’ complaints that the stock-piling 
was forcing an artificial scarcity of 
the metal for general industrial use. 

With the company at the shaft- 
sinking stage, it is evident that a rather 
long wait will be required before 
underground results to substantiate 
the drilling will appear. Thus it ap- 
pears best to wait for a while. 


Emerald Glacier 


@ wouitpd you please give your 
< opinion on Emerald Glacier 
Mines as a buy around 30 cents?— 
E. A., Musquodoboit, NS. 


Emerald Glacier has recently ac- 
quired a 36-claim property in the 
Quirke Lake sector of the Algoma 
uranium camp, in the Blind River 
area on the north shore of Lake 
Huron. 

Diamond drilling is now under way 
to determine the uranium possibilities 
of this ground which lies between 
Algom Uranium’s holdings to the 
west and the Conecho Mines acreage 
to the east. 

Until the drilling program has been 
under way for some time, it will be 
impossible to form any opinion on 
the merits of this property. As a loca- 
tion bet, it appears to have some 


speculative possibilities 


In Brief 


0 ON THE BASIS Of pure Specula- 
tion, would you recommend the 
purchase of Brunston at 15 cents?— 
W. H. T., Ottawa. 


No. 


COULD You quote me the value of 
the stocks held by Mining Futures 
and Holdings?—J. C., Toronto. 


Zero. 


1 HOLD Canadian Collieries stock. 
Should I continue to hold for future 
developments or sell?—C. A. D., 
Ralston, Alberta. 


Hold. 


po you consider Bobjo Mines a 
good speculation at the present mar- 
ket of 26 cents?—S. P., Nanaimo, 
BEC. 


Seems fair. Supply near 40. 


1 HAVE BEEN considering the pur- 
chase of Federated Petroleums around 
4.50. Do you think it is a good buy 
now2—J. M. N., St James, Man. 


Not by my chart. 
WHAT WOULD you advise in regard 
to shares of Tech-Hughes Gold 


Mines? Should 1 hold or sell?—W. 
H. T., Montreal. 


Hold. 





The 
Right Decision 


Sometimes investors are content to take a 


chance when purchasing a new security. 


But usually they wish to be sure beyond 
reasonable doubt that the security they sel- 


ect is the right one for their needs. 


In the latter case, many wise investors con- 
sult us. The advice of our organization. with 
its many vears of training and experience in 
the securities field, is usually invaluable to 


them in making the right decision. 


Our organization is available to assist vou 


at any time. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
—————— Limited 
Winniy 














We offer a complete 


statistical and analytical service 






to individuals and institutions. 


Watt & Watt 


6-8 Jordan Street, Toront« 





Bra‘icu Orrices: Fort William, Port Artt 








and London, Ontario 








Dominion Textile 
C€o., Limited 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICES 





PREFERRED STOCK—A Dividend 
One and Three-Quarters per cent (1°, 











has been declared on the Preferred Stock 
f the Company for the quart ending 
31st March, 1954, payable 15th April, 1954 
to shareholders of record 15th March, 1954. | 


COMMON STOCK—A final Dividend j 
Ten Cents (10¢) per share has been de 
clared on the Common Stock of the Com 
pany for the year ending 31st March, 1954 
payable Ist April, 1954 to shareholders of 
record Sth March, 1954. | 


By Order of the Board, 
R. D. ARCHIBALD 
Secretary 


Ask your Investment Decler 
or Broker for prospectus. 





CALVIN BULLOCK 
td. 


L 


Montreal, February 17th, 1954 












































































































































































Credit Insurance 


Keeps Credit Costs 


Primary! 


Protects working capital invested in Receivables. 
3, Provides endorsement for borrowing purposes. 
4. Backs judgement of Credit Executive. 

5. Gives positive loss prevention. 

6. Harmonizes Credit-Sales relations. 

7. Promotes efficiency in organization. 

8. Creates confidence—basis of all credit. 

9, Provides service for handling collections. 

10. Minimizes risk and anxiety, promotes planning. 
1], Endorses customer's promise to pay. 

12, Gives Accounts Receivable real value. 


Provides accurate cost basis of shipments. 


i 


For booklet write to any of the offices tisted below. 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 


of New York 


PORONTO, MONTREAL, SHERBROOKE AND VANCOUVER 


CANADIAN DIVISION 
| 
| 








HOLLINGER CONSOLIDATED | NATIONAL STEEL CAR CORPORATION 
GOLD MINES, LIMITED LIMITED 


Notice of Dividend 


DIVIDEND NUMBER 418 
Notice is hereby given that a dividend of 
A dividend of 6c per share has been declared thirty-seven and one-half cents (37!.c) per 
> Director 7 Capital Stock of share has been declared for the quarter end- 
4 pany payat n the ist aay ! = e 

M t 1954. to shareholders { record at ing March 31, 1954, payable on April 15, 1954 
the ye f busine n the 3rd dav f to shareholders of record at the close of busi- 

March, 1954 ness March 15, 1954 

DATED the 16th day of February, 1954 By Order of the Board 

P. C. FINLAY H. J. FARNAN, 
Secretary Secretary 


Who’s Who in Business 


OOOO 


An Expert on Roses 


Ee ON HIGHWAYS and In cities, towns 
and villages across Canada, the 
sign of the White Rose marks the 
service stations and other retail out- 
lets of the petroleum industry's lead- 
ing all-Canadian company. Ranking 
high among the major oil concerns of 
the country, the Canadian Oil Com- 
panies Limited, refiners and marketers 
of White Rose products, is operated 
entirely by Canadians and 98 per cent 
of its stock is owned in Canada. 

The President of this multi-million 
dollar concern, W. Harold Rea, who 
at 46 has been with the company for 
21 years and President for almost five 
(he succeeded the late John Irwin on 
April 5, 1949, becoming one of the 
youngest presidents in the industry) 
was born and educated at Kincardine, 
Ont. 

He became a jun- 
ior in a Toronto 
firm of chartered 
accountants 
in 1926 and got his 
CA d >gree five 
years later. April 
10, 1933, saw his 
appointment to the 
Company as an in- 
ternal auditor and 
four vears later he 
was transferred to 
the sales depart- 
ment, taking charge 
of promotion. His 
business acumen 
Was recognized in 
1942 when he was 
loaned to the Gov- 
ernment as liaison 
officer between the 
Oil Controller and 
the Armed Serv- 
ices. Later he be- 
came Executive Assistant to the Oil 
Controller and spent much time with 
the U.S. Petroleum Administration in 
Washington. 

Mr. Rea, a tall, well-built man with 
a pleasing voice and a relaxed man- 
ner, directs the company’s operations 
from an oak-panelled office on the 
top floor of a six-storey downtown 
Toronto building. He ‘is intensely 
proud of his company and its 1,500 
emplovees—sales alone have almost 
doubled since he became president. 
Under his leadership, his company 
built a $23 million refinery at Sarnia 
which was brought into production in 
1952. This plant, which embraces 
catalytic cracking and catalytic re- 
forming and which has a rated capa- 
city of 20,000 barrels of crude oil per 
day, operates on Canadian crude 
brought by the world’s longest pipe- 
line from the oilfields of Alberta. 

“It is my ambition,” said Mr. Rea, 
“to see this company a fully integrat- 
ed Canadian one—producers, refiners, 
marketers—from the well to the gas 
tank.” - 

A start to this was made in June last 
year when his company joined the 





Sun Oil Co. to form a new compa 
to construct and operate a produc s 
pipeline trom Sarnia to Toronto. Tie 
200-mile pipe now provides a yea - 
round outlet at London, Hamilton a: d 
Toronto. 

Mr. Rea is also proud of his fami 
“T always see that my business allo: s 
me enough time for my home aid 
family.” With his wife and two daug 1- 
ters, Marilyn, aged 15 and Barbara 
(12), he lives in a new (1951) ranc 
type house, with two storeys at the 
back, on a ravine plot in Toronto “five 
miles from my office”, a journey he 
covers comfortably in either one of 
his two Chrysler cars. 

He finds relaxation in gardening in 
his acre plot. “Roses are my favorite, 
particularly the Peace rose—a de 
cate red-tipped ve 
low petalled vi 
iety.”” 

Fishing is an- 
other hobby. “My 
family and I love 
to go fishing. You 
should. see: our 
catches of black 
bass around Bath 
and Kingston way!” 

He is a member 
of five clubs, York, 
Granite and Rose- 
dale Golf (“if I did 
less gardening | 
would be a bette 
golfer”) in Toron- 
to, Engineers in 
Montreal and Ca- 
nadian in New 
York, but  preters 
home life. “I like 
to read a bit, but 
contess I would 
rather go out d 
fix the gate or a broken fence.” 

Mr. Rea makes no bones about jis 
success. “Life,” he savs, “has been 
good to me.” He is interested in hc'p- 
ing others in a practical manner. He 
heads this year’s St. John Ambula: ce 
Fund Committee which is appea! og 
for $261,800 to carry on the fine wrk 
of the St. John Ambulance. 

“I first became aware of the w rk 
of the men and women of St. J: 40 
when I was skiing in Montreal, .€ 
said. “I became fascinated by 
quick action when someone was ! 
which was pretty often. Then I re ls 
began to notice St. John men al 
hockey, football games and © %¢! 
places where the public gathers. I. as 
impressed to learn that last yea 10 
Ontario alone, the men and wome ol! 
St. John treated over 20,000 cases nd 
gave 120,000 hours of their tim: 19 
public duty. I am all for that hum o- 
tarian work.” 

Mr. Rea has proved that his « ive 
and energy can shatter production .n¢ 
sales records. Under his leadership (he 
St. John Ambulance Fund Comm tee 
should achieve its target. 


Donald McKaguc 
W. HAROLD REA 
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Bonds 


Imagination in Investment 


By J. Ross Oborne 


TOO OFTEN we Canadians, be- 
cause rapid industrial growth is 
w to our economy, do not look hard 
ough at the present or into the 
ure. As a nation we are slow to 
ange, slow to accept new ideas even 
they are already old elsewhere. A 
issic example was the Interprovin- 
Pipeline Company. The possibili- 
s of an oil pipeline only mildly 
inspressed Canadians. This was a new 
{ untried venture in this country. 
Not so in the United States. Pipelines 
re well known and long established, 
fitable enterprises. The result was 
the Interprovincial debentures 
re much sought after by U.S. in- 
vestors. During the period before the 
debentures were called, the investment 
creased over five times in value. 


g? 
g? 


[here may never be another “pipe- 
’ debenture like that one, but per- 
ps if we keep our eves open, we 
find another new industry that 
its attention. As a matter of fact. 
we might not have to look too far to 
see another such possibility. Other in- 
dustries worth Keeping in mind are 
Plastics, Propane, Electronics and Air 
Transport. All four are in their early 
stages of development and all show 
re promise of rapid growth. 
let us, for example, look at the 
Propane Industry. This industry is 
xused on by-products of petroleum 
is beginning to show all the signs 
a new companion of the “service 
‘company is in the making. This 
roduct is a liquefied petroleum 
known as Propane. 


one time this gas was a waste 
product and was burned at the refin- 
e just to get rid of it. Fortunately, 
clever scientist hit upon the idea 
utting it to commercial use. By 
ng the gas into liquid, placing it 
\linders in the same manner as 
ic \lene and oxygen, the gas could 
ansported to markets requiring 
ng fuel. Thus a new industry was 
Which now in the U.S.A. services 
than 6!2 million customers. 
juetied petroleum has many uses. 
nain domestic one is as fuel for 
s, Water heaters, refrigerators and 
heating. Among the commercial 
industrial users are restaurants, 
r industries, cleaning establish- 
Ss, tobacco kilns and chemical 
co; Danies. Another use is as tractor 
notor fuel. Buses in the city of 
I ton are Operated on Propane. 
main advantages of Propane 
g re, in comparison to other gas- 


Co. fuels, its cleanliness, its combusti- 
D1 and the fact that it is completely 
CC med. It can be economicalls 


‘hi oed in cylinders or tanks by rail, 
ir or Water to markets where elec- 
me... and natural or manufactured 
fas ire not available. 

e advantages mentioned are ones 
that are particularly important to 
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many Canadians. They are important 
because the standard of living of 
people in rural and suburban areas 
can be considerably improved by hav- 
ing Propane gas brought to them. 
They are important to the infant Pro- 
pane industry because such a large 
percentage of the Canadian population 
lives in just such areas. There are over 
two. million people living in rural 
areas in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. In 
Ontario about 700,000 homes are 
situated beyond the reach of gas 
mains. i 

The gas is liquefied at a natural gas 
or oil refinery. It is then shipped. gen- 
erally by railway tank car, to the 
distributor. The distributor maintains 
bulk storage facilities at various points 
located to best serve his markets. 
From these storage plants the gas is 
placed in cylinders, the most common 
size being 100 pounds. These cylinders 
are delivered either direct to the cus- 
tomer or to retail dealers for distribu- 
tion. Large industrial users are sup- 
plied direct from the bulk storage 
plants, generally on long term con- 
tracts. 

The distributor in most cases re- 
tains ownership of the cylinder. Gen- 
erally a contract for the use of the 
Propane gas for a five year period is 
drawn up with the customer. The dis- 
tributor is responsible for the system- 
atic maintenance of a constant supply 
in the same manner the oil company 
fills your tank. 

The cylinders are one of the Pro- 
pane company’s most valuable assets. 
They have a life of something over 
30 vears and have an excellent salvage 
value. These cylinders are one of the 
main assets pledged to cover deben- 
tures or shares that may be sold to 
obtain capital for expansion. 

As compared to the U.S.A., the 
Propane companies in Canada so far 
have been small and little public fi- 
nancing has been done. Exceptions 
have been Central Gas Utilities and 
Sturdie Propane, both Operating in 
Alberta. The latter company raised 
capital by an issue of $600,000 $12 
per cent Convertible Sinking Fund 
Debentures. Small companies in this 
industry seem to have had their ups 
and downs chiefly because of a lack 
of sufficient working capital. From an 
investor's standpoint, the securities of 
a company whose senior capital struc- 
ture involves less than $1 million are 
seldom — sufficiently marketable’ to 
justify an investment. 

What is needed to develop the 
Propane business in Canada is a 
strong, well-financed company to 
enter the field on a fairly large scale. 

Propane, Air Transport, Electronics 
and Plastics are just a few of the 
new developments that are now 
worthy of examination by Canadian 
investors. 














| BILLION DOLLAR 
PUBLIC UTILITY — 


Since the end of World War Ii The 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario has greatly expanded its 
generating and distributing facilities to 
keep pace with the ever-growing demand 
for electrical power in Ontario. 


The extent of this expansion, how it 
was financed and why Ontario Hydro 
Bonds are one of the finest investments 
you can make are all told in our new 
booklet “The Ontario Hydro Story”. 


Present holders and prospective buyers 
of Ontario Hydro Bonds will find this 
booklet well worth reading. 


For your complimentary copy write 





or *phone our nearest office toda 


McLEop, You NG, WEIR & COMPANY 


IMITED 
50 King Street West 276 St. James Street West 
Toronto Montreal! 
Telephone: EMpire 4-0161 Telephone: HArbour 4261 
Cttawa Winnipeg London Hamilton Vancouver 
Calgary Kitchener Quebec New York 


Cochran. Murray & Co. 
Limited 


Government, Municipal 
and Corporation Securities 


Cochran, Murray & Hay 


Members of the 
Toronto Stock Exchange 


Dominion Bank Bldg., Toronto, Telephone EM. 3-9161 


Hamilton Kitchener London 
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CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION 
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Be Prettier 


Th an Ever 


This Spring! 


Qe 


.in the fascinating silhouettes 


Fashion has outlined for 54. 


One of the loveliest — 


the Empire sheathe, cut in praise 


of the feminine fisure, destined to 


wrap your future in beauty ¥ 80a 


Its interest is high, shaping up to 


the bosom... Its lines are fitted — 


lean and close oe ; Its influence 


runs through the new Spring 


Fashion Collections at Eaton's. 


STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 








Equal Pay 


By Margery Pewtress 


1Y IT IS SOME two years since he 
“Equal Pay Act” was passed > 
the Ontario Legislature. It did ot 
usher in the millennium — some 
school boards still advertise for men 
and women teachers at different 
rates; labor unions still sign agrce- 
ments providing for different wage 
with the higher scale in favor of ‘he 
men. 

What has been accomplished by ‘he 
Act and what chance has it of being 
effective? : 

The “Female Employees Fair Re- 
muneration Act” prohibits discrimina- 
tion in wage rates because of sex 

This is not a new concept in the 
history of industrial relations. But 
there are still those who believe and 
urge that remuneration should depend 
on something other than ability and 
qualification. The “something” is 
usually sex or responsibility for de- 
pendents. If the basis of distinction 
is to be family responsibilities, these 
are not peculiar to men; if the basis 
is sex, then in hard times the majority 
in employment would be women. 

Again, it is often said that for 
woman the cost of living is less than 
for a man. But a woman’s rent does 
not cost her less nor is her income tax 
assessed at a lower rate. 

Just what has happened since the 
Act came into force? Some emplovers 
in Ontario have revised their wage 
schedules to comply with the new 
Act. Others have tried to circumvent 
the Act by putting in little additional 
duties for men (so far as the descrip- 
tion of the job is concerned) to justif! 
a difference in pay rate. 

It is surprising to find that Labor 
Unions, usually so ready to suspect 
employers’ motives, should be re 
to accept these hair splitting defini- 
tions. It would be unfortunate if the 
women belonging to Labor Un 
should find that, in this matter of 
equal pay, they have to battle not onls 
their employers, but the Unions 

Some of the pressing needs, if we 
are to make our present legislation the 
effective instrument our Government 
intended, are: to find ways of inform- 
ing women of their rizht to equal 
to educate the general public on the 
merits of equal pay; to gain trade 
union support by the inclusion in ol- 
lective bargaining agreements of pos! 
tive provisions for equal pay. 

We also need to strengthen existing 
equal pay laws; to have such (2s 
passed in all the Provinces (Ont rio 
Saskatchewan and British Colur \bla 
are the only ones with this le 
tion): and to work for Federal |. zis: 
lation on this matter. 

We need a woman director t 
minister and direct the Act, whi.) 's 
at present under a male offic: 
the Department of Labor. 

We might achieve our goal ii one 
woman dared to be a Daniel 
making a complaint under the Act 
and taking full advantage of al) the 
machinery provided for the ent. rce- 
ment of her rights. Then, if the Act 
proves to be something less than 40 
Equal Pay Act, we should amend 


a. 
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rday Night 


fonversalion Pieces: 


Vy" H teases us into believing that Spring is here, but we can’t 
" enjoy the garden yet—not outside, at any rate. 

hen why not transplant one right into the house? 

Forstmann window display to highlight their 

w “Spring Bouquet” colors, caught our interior decorating 

ney. We borrowed two of the sketches 

eproduced here) to show that they might make amusing 

d unusual decorations against the wall of a large 

odern living room or a basement retreat. 

ie of Forstmann’s important new colors is Gladiola Pink. 

ieir bright bouquet shades are sparkling, clear and high in tone. 
were are Zinnia, a tangy orange-red . . . Bachelor’s Button, 

perfect bright wool blue . . . Snapdragon, one of the 

inning vibrants, together with Peony, the gayest 


ring pink in years. 


(:uest columnist this week (see page 26) is Margery Pewtress, 
Cobourg, Ont. Mrs. Pewtress was instrumental in 
irting the Business and Professional Women’s Club there 
d is the present Ontario President. Serving under 
\fargaret Hyndman, QC, of Toronto, she was a 
ember of the Ontario Equal Pay for Equal Work committee. 
During business hours, she is General Manager of a Cobourg 


mpany that manufactures and distributes soda fountain flavors. 


Margaret Myer, of Chippewa, Ont., is the new Assistant Chief of 
the Home Economics Section, Inspection and Consume! 
Service of the Federal Department of Fisheries—that’s the 


complete title. 


Newest Zonta Club in Canada is the one recently inaugurated 
at Edmonton, with Mrs. Alta Adam as President. Among 
prominent Zontas are Senator Cairine Wilson and Ellen 
Fairclough, MP; Jacqueline Cochran, the New York aviatrix, 
who was the first woman to fly faster than sound; Queen 


Ingrid of Denmark and Queen Louise of Sweden. 


Where do people find inspiration for their fashions? 

This Spring, John Frederics, the New York milliner, has found 
his in South America, for his Andean Collection his colors being 
Quito orange, inspired by clays used by the Indians in ceremonial 
facial painting: Chilean copper, trom Chile's basic industry; 


and Andean stone, the color of the shale of the Andes Mountains. 
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on? j ryi 
— TWO SKETCHES shown on this page are actually from a Forstmann display | 
nection with their spring color pramotion, but could be the basis of an unusual 
home-decorating 8 heme 
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women 


New Officers: Mrs. B. Dyma, President of the Winnipeg League 


of Women Voters; Louise Rush, re-elected President of the 
Toronto Council of Women; Mrs. Charles Bruyere, of Ottawa, 
named National President of the French Canadian Women’s 


Federation. 


Marjorie Wilkins Campbell, of Toronto, will have another book 
on Canada out this Spring. Her last was Ontario. This time 


she writes about the explorations of the early North West 


Company, from Montreal to the Arctic and then down the Pacific 

to Oregon. The first volume, called The Nor'westers, will have 

juvenile readers in mind; volume 2, The North West Compa 

will be a major work. The publisher is Macmillan 
Canadian actors are finding the greenest fields right at home 
Latest to come back from England ts Olga Landiak, who 
in 1948. won the best uctress award in the Dominion 
Drama Festival, in Saint Joan. She was playing for the Lond 
Little Theatre, which sent her, on a scholarship, to the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. Last year, Barbara Cumn 
of Thorold, Ont., came back and is doing TV work; last sumn 


Laura Marv Wood returned to her home Sackville, NB 


for a visit, came on to Toronto and remained to join the 
Crest Theatre, newly started by the Davis brothers, wt 
their sister, Barbara Chilcott, have also decided to sta 
permanently, instead of wintering in England and summe 


their Straw Hat Plavers in Ontario’s Muskok 











The 
May Court Club Ball 


in Ottawa 


Gay PARet carried out 
f Virs. James Ross 
r Jamies Ross 


Can-Can dancers in the Ball's cabaret show: | to r, Pat P 
Elizabeth Coate, Joan Hardy, Marilyn Jeckell, Sally Wrighi 
Vrs. Nelson Castoneuay producer of the cabaret s 
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BISCUITS 





¥ 
y Here's variety for your 
refreshments when you 
give a party... and 
all in one packet. And 
Peek Frean’s Assorted 
Cocktail Biscuits are as 
appetizing as they are 
novel, 





* & Mr. Frean 


“4 MADE BY < | 
PEEK FREAN’S 


MAKERS 


Cust) 
ce Biel 





yrs 





how to make 


a‘ravey f 





PERRINS 


BELONGS... ON YOUR TABLE 
AND IN YOUR COOKING , 


The same fine sauce ii 
which, for over 100 | 
A years, has enhanced - < 
i the cuisine of }4Y If 
eS) fs 


world-famous 


restaurants. A 
3) 


“THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 









f" 

















: vi 
Ve . 
“Les Girts” in the Cabaret show: | to r, Mrs. Gordon Welch as “Summer’, Mrs 


William Marshall as “Winter’; Mrs. Hart Massey as “Paris”; Mrs. Douglas Peder 
as “Spring”; and Mrs. Robert Southam as “Autumn” 


Keep It Clean 


By Louis and Dorothy Crerar 











ACROSS DOWN 
1, 11, 4 one shouldn Nv ( 
bout a, 4, 3 4 3.2 4 

4. Se } 

10. See what we mean by verbose 7 4 

11. See 1 cross 

12. Natural ke th is dealing vith d 
material p omena Z 

1 1b] a 2 

15 

ob ? 

19 Ss ) sing 

9 

25 6 

26. Is Ava s hese? Not w 
so many ! 7 

9. Pot watcher r see it 7 ¢ 
Did she choose the Royal Academy ; 
make her appearance (7 

2. Snug nets? Quite the reverse. (4, 4 da 
Is it 15 down because of the 22? (6) 





Solution to 
Last W eek’s Puzzle 


ACROSS 






















t 
the girl ¢ 
you used 
i to be... 


















what would she think 


of you today ? 


She lc oks out at the worl through ¢ | ler, 
WISEr EVES that girl who once was 
you. Would she approve the way you 
IOOK at Chil 
tresh enthusiasm that was sO much a 
part of her make-up? Ask yourself the 
question she would ask Do you stull 


Nave a young viewpoints 


Part of feeling young ts a willingness 


to accept new tdeas. Perhaps that’s why 
SO many young pec ple Nave turned to 
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Relieve 
the Pressure of 


Rheumatic Pain! 


@ No need to suffer the tense, 
rheumatic 





pressing agony of 
pain. Not any more! 


Doctors generally will tell vou 
rheumatic pain may be largely 
caused by pressure. Sensitive 


irritated. Local areas 


nerves are 


become tender and swollen. 


Now vou can get blessed relief 


uv get it fast by rubbing 


Absorbine Jr. on the sore, swollen 
areas. This famous pain-chasing 
liniment actually helps counter 
pressure which may be causing 
vour misery. It quickly warms, 
soothes throbbing pain spots 
brings comforting relief from 
rheumatic pain. 
Thousands also rely on 
Absorbine Jr. for quick relief 
pain and from 


from neuralgic 


sore, aching muscles 


today. At 


ie 


Get Absorbine Jr. 


drug counters. 





W. F. Young, Inc., 


Lyman House, id i 


Montreal : 


* 
ABSORBI 








Jr. 














Letters 
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Religious Freedom 


THE Rev. Wm. C. Turney deserves 
congratulations for his letter to Sat- 
URDAY NIGHT 
i think every clergyman 
living in our honor 
bound to speak as the Rev. Turney 
did and tell evervwhere that in Quebec 
! completely 


about religious freedom 
in Quebec. 


Province is in 


ill religions are free. 
Speaking of freedom, I am sure you 
know a FACT: only in the Province 
of Quebec bigoted and 
have the minority 


own where 


( so-called 
priest-ridden! ) 
groups schools of their 
they may teach their own religion in 
complete liberty without being obliged 
to pay them. Is this a fact 
or not? 

Rev. Turney mede a very intelli- 
“giving com- 


twice for 


gent remark too about 





plete treed of propaganda to 
evervthing tl is described as _ reli- 
gion”, Suppose tellow is selling 


poisons he calls remedies, would you 
be tor protecting his freedom rather 
than the lives of those he poisons? Is 
it not the duty of authority to protect 


the simple-minded unst the propa- 





gation of nonsense? Is it not its mis- 
sion, too, to guard honest people 


] 1 


against slander and abuse by a set of 


peddlers who 


i 
their own de- 


as the Holy Bible says? . 


(Rev.) PIERRE DI 
Drummondville, Que 


fanatic and ignorant 
“wrest scriptures to 


struction 


MONTIGNY 


Double Standard 


ALISON PELLETIER defends “The Big 
Revue” simply because it is a Cana- 
dian program trash become 
anything but trash simply by attaching 
the label “Canadian” to it?) Can there 
be a double standard of quality, where 


Does 


Canadian products must be judged by 
a different standard from those of an- 
other country? If so, Canadians can 
themselves to rock - ribbed 


irtistic mediocrity 


resi2nH 
I sav we need 
more outspoken critics like Mr. Gar- 
nel critics who do not creep and 
crawl before the raven Image ot 


oO 
t 


state-controlled “culture” 


Regina FRANK GRIMSHAW 


Vo Balletomane 


1 HAVE been greatly amused by 


recent appeals for financial support by 
groups dedicated to such an esoteric 
diversion as ballet. To hear them talk, 
one would think that the fate of Cana- 
culture depended on a few 
Gise lle 


and that this culture would fall flat on 


mateurish performances of 


its face if it were not supported by legs 











Ci pable of an entrechat Let’s rid 
ourselves of this nonsense. If these 
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people delight in watching the pos- 
turing antics of ballet, let them, 
and pay for it themselves, without 
bothering others. It matters not a whit 
to creative effort in Canada whether 
we have ballet companies or not. . . 
The only value of ballet is that it 
provides snobs with the opportunity 
to parade themselves at a so-called cul- 
tural performance, provides employ- 
ment for dance teachers who other- 
wise might have to take in washing. 
and gives a certain amount of healthy 
exercise to young brats who otherwise 
would be parked in front of television 


GEES 2 


Toronto C. K. STINSON 


Censorship 


THE APOLOGY for Quebec 
ship. by Hugh MacLennan, was dis- 
gusting . . . Where censorship is con- 
cerned, there can’t be any ftence-sit- 
ting. You're either for it or against it 

.. If censors can get away with kick- 
ing very small minorities around, they 
will go on to try their luck against 
bigger minorities. 
Voncton, NB 


censor- 


C. F. Evans 


ttlantic Federation 


THE SUGGESTION of an Atlantic 
Federation made by Prime Minister 
St. Laurent to the leaders of the West 
German Republic at Bonn ranks with 
the constructive thought which 
brought about the unions of the thir- 
teen American States in 1791 and of 


the then colonies of British North 
America in 1867. Federal Union is a 
political device which = gives unity 


while safeguarding diversity. Federal 
Union on the Canadian model goes 
farther after the 
American Civil War, it aims to make 


war between the 


Designed, as it was, 
Provinces impos- 
sible; and it can be said that it has 
Under the Canadian Con- 
stitution no Provincial Hitler. or die- 
hard State’s Right-er, could raise an 
army; for that function belongs ex- 


succeeded 





INDEX 





clusively to the Federal Parliament 
Provincial taxation for such a pu 
pose would be ultra vires; as woul 
Provincial borrowing. No Bank, Lit 
Insurance Company or syndicat: 
could safely or legally make loans fo 
war purposes to a Provincial Gov- 
ernment. Where there is no finance 
there is no war. Mr. St. Laurent he, 
performed a service to humanity i 
putting before the statesmen of Et 
rope a proved democratic Feder 
formula which offers a solution to 
fundamental problem of France, Eu 
rope and the World. 


Toronto Lewis DUNCAS 


Of Many Things 


PRICES GO down, jobs get fewer 
What does the Federal Government 
do? Increases its expenses, raises the 
pay of Parliament, boosts the cost o! 
mailing letters and postcards, sends 
Ministers here, there and everywher 
on pleasant excursions without pur 
... What a great, big, wonderfu 
awakening there will be one of these 
days! 


pose 


Vancouver EpwARD MANUE! 

HAVING VOTED themselves a ver\ 
handsome increase in salary, our pai 
liamentarians are now talking about 
pensions for their widows. It would 
be refreshing if they gave some 
thought to the widows of men who 
earn a great deal less than $10,000 ; 
vear and whose job-security is no 
greater 
Windsor, Ont. PauL St. JEAN 

4 GOOD MP is worth $10,000 ; 

year, but how many 
there? I can think of about a dozen 
Liberals, a half-dozen Conservatives, 
most of the CCF members and not 
single Social Crediter . . . The idea ot 
a series of aptitude tests for members 
has a lot of merit 


Toronto R. 


good ones are 


D. BARNET 


1 ENJOYED Michael Harrington's 
story about the folk-lore of New 
foundland and appreciated particula 
lv his glossary on some of the wor: 
survivals which are still being use 
there. One of them makes my unde 
standing of a line of Professor Pratt 
where he describes Angelina, the o 
nurse, as “stark as a rampike und 
winter skies” exact, rather than t 
guesswork it has been heretofor 
Surely the other provinces ha 
equally rich folk-lore waiting 
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Director of Manufacturing, E. M. Pritchard 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Here the styl 


ee year. Buick gave the stylists a 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to 
translate into free-flowing lines of metal— 
and gleaming, graceful ares of glass—the 
cars of their dreams. And they certainly 
went to town, 
But the wonders do not cease with styling. 
Beneath the hood of the brand-new Buick 
SPECIAL is a brand-new V8 engine—higher 
in horsepower, increased in thrift, to vive 
new nimbleness to this agile performer. 
Next above the SPECIAL in price is a 
brand-new thriller—the Buick CENTURY 


deliberately built to deliver more horse- 


power per pound of weight and more 
horsepower per dollar than any other 


Canadian automobile in its price class. 


Then, there’s a brand-new, more spacious 
and higher-powered Super that brings 
new luxury to the middle-price field—and 
the top-of-the-line Roapwaster. with the 
superb smoothness, instant and silent get- 
away of Twin-Turbine Dynaflow included 


in the delivered price. 


Throughout this phenomenal line of high- 
fashion beauties, you find a host of new- 
day features—new fabrics—new instru- 


ment panels—new front suspension—new 


Buick SPECIAL 2-Door Riviera Sedan 


ists went all out 


wheelbases—new compression ratios 
new ease of handling, and new levelness 
of ride. 

By all means come and see them—and 
price them — for youll find them this 


vear’s outstandingly beautiful buys. 


When better automobiles are built 
Buick will build them 


BUICh 


The Beautiful Buy 


See your Buick Dealer 





A major industry in Canada’s upsurge 
of activity must have at its command 
the power of research. 


$18,000,000.00 to find a better way, 


During 1952 alone the Excuisu Evecrric 
Ci:roup applied in the United Kingdom over 
$18,000,000 to research to find better 

ways of producing and using power. 


275,000 Volt Circuit Breakers 
undergoing climatic tests. 
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This is part of the great background 

against which this long established Canadian 
plant operates. The reputation for quality 
and service gained in over forty vears 

of manufacture in Canada is reinforced by 
the wealth of experience of an 

organization of almost sixty thousand people 


operating on a world wide scale. 


This means that vou can discuss with 
ENGiisn Ereerric anv problem involving 
gencration, distribution or 


electrical power 
the certain knowledge of 


application with 
finding the most efficient solution, 


': Head Office and Factory: St. Catharines, Ontario 


Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver 


Inglis Co. Limited, in the world-wide English Electric Group 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 








